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Editorials 


A  FAITHFUL  On  Armistice  Day,  November  eleven, 
AMBASSADOR  1935,  just  after  the  noon  hour,  a  faithful 
CALLED  HOME  ambassador  of  the  Lord  of  the  Universe 
was  called  into  the  presence  of  his  Sov¬ 
ereign.  While  men  were  celebrating  this  day  of  international 
peace,  William  M.  Anderson,  Jr.,  preacher  of  the  only  gospel 
that  brings  eternal  peace  to  men,  suffered  a  heart  attack  and 
slipped  away  from  his  loved  ones,  his  great  church  and  an 
innumerable  company  of  friends  in  his  home  city  and 
throughout  the  great  Southland.  As  the  word  went  out  over 
the  radio  a  pall  fell  upon  the  community.  The  following  re¬ 
markable  editorial  which  appeared  the  next  day  in  the  Dallas 
Evening  Journal  expressed  the  universal  feeling: 

“THE  DEATH  of  William  M.  Anderson,  Jr.,  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  amounts  to  a  public  calamity 
from  the  effects  of  which  Dallas  cannot  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  recover  for  a  long  time.  The  man  was  so  able,  so 
useful  and  so  loveable  that  it  is  a  desperate  wrench  to  give 
him  up.  Coming  to  a  prominent  post  as  successor  to  his  dis¬ 
tinguished  father,  he  quickly  made  good  his  position  in  his 
own  right,  winning  the  respect  and  affection  of  saints  and 
sinners  alike.  He  was  a  man’s  man  without  anybody’s  doubt¬ 
ing  that  he  was  God’s  man.  Indeed,  the  only  consolation  for 
the  honest  grief  that  wells  up  in  thousands  of  hearts  today  is 
the  thought  that  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  Will  Anderson’s 
faith  and  faithfulness  has  reclaimed  His  own.” 

As  a  great  preacher  of  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  Bible 
teacher  with  an  unusual  insight  into  the  truth  of  the  Word, 
and  a  faithful  personal  soul  winner  and  pastor,  we  affection¬ 
ately  honor  his  memory  today.  As  Vice  President  of  and 
former  Professor  of  Homiletics  at  the  Evangelical  Theological 
College,  and  member  of  the  editorial  board  of  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  we  memorialize  him  on  this  page.  As  a  lover  of  men, 
a  true  and  self-sacrificing  friend,  people  of  all  walks  of  life 
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loved  him,  and  it  is  indeed  “a  desperate  wrench  to  give 
him  up.” 

A  man  of  culture,  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  eti¬ 
quette  appropriate  to  any  occasion.  Dr.  Anderson  never  al¬ 
lowed  mere  formalities  to  interfere  with  his  desire  to  reach 
the  hearts  of  men.  When  invited,  as  he  often  was,  to  preach 
the  baccalaureate  sermon  before  the  graduating  class  of  a 
large  city  high  or  private  school,  he  preached  the  gospel  in¬ 
stead  of  conforming  to  the  custom  of  delivering  a  platitudi¬ 
nous  address  of  advice.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  radio 
Bible  teaching,  and  before  lessened  strength  from  ill  health 
required  him  to  abandon  much  of  his  outside  work  he  had 
built  up  a  radio  Bible  class  said  to  have  numbered  fifty- 
thousand  enrolled  members.  Recalling  his  long  association 
with  WFAA  that  great  station  arranged  and  broadcast  a 
memorial  service  for  Dr.  Anderson  a  few  days  after  his  death. 
Someday  we  shall  better  understand  why  this  faithful  serv¬ 
ant  was  called  away  in  the  prime  of  his  usefulness.  In  the 
meantime  we  can  say,  as  the  Apostle  affirmed  of  Abel’s  faith, 
“By  it  he  being  dead  yet  speaketh.”  His  great  faith  is  fresh 
in  our  memories.  His  testimony,  ever  growing  out  of  that 
faith,  goes  on  and  on  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  received 
and  treasure  it. 

<»■  ^  ■<> 

OVER  Marvels  follow  upon  the  heels  of  marvels  in 
THE  AIR  these  days  of  research  and  inventive  effort. 

Amongst  unthinking  persons  these  marvels  are 
taken  for  granted.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  radio,  so 
commonplace  has  it  become.  Under  the  headline,  “Nothing 
Static  in  Radio,”  the  Reader*s  Digest  published  reports  of 
amazing  improvements  and  wider  uses  of  the  radio  which 
warranted  the  play  on  the  second  word  of  the  title.  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wells  has  suggested  that  a  future  world  ruler  may 
address  the  peoples  of  the  earth  through  the  microphone. 
No  doubt  the  great  usurper  of  the  last  days  may  make  ef¬ 
fective  use  of  this  means  of  universal  communication.  By 
the  same  token  it  may  become  a  handmaiden  in  the  adminis- 
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tration  of  the  coming  righteous  kingdom,  fulfillment  of  the 
prediction  of  which  awaits  the  coming  of  Him  whose  right 
it  is  to  rule. 

American  radio  programs  exhibit  a  cross-section  of  the 
taste  of  our  people,  varying  from  the  production  of  the 
highest  forms  of  musical  and  expressional  art  to  the  types 
of  entertainment  which  appeal  only  to  persons  of  low  taste. 
The  latter  style,  as  well  as  the  former,  however,  must  con¬ 
form  to  a  cultivated  technique.  The  requirement  for  accept¬ 
able  rendition  of  some  of  these  low  forms  of  spoken  and 
song  expressions  seems  to  be:  produce  the  adenoidal  effects 
realistically,  rendering  “artistically”  the  tonal  effects  that 
would  naturally  be  produced  by  one  suffering  from  something 
akin  to  adenohypersthenia.  In  other  words,  strive  to  keep 
these  vocalizations  within  the  purlieu  of  the  region  where 
art  dwells;  but,  nevertheless,  accentuate  their  peculiar  char¬ 
acteristics  in  order  to  hold  the  class  of  listeners  the  support¬ 
ing  advertisers  aim  to  interest.  Much  of  this  is  neither 
educative,  nor  stimulative  toward  a  more  cultured  taste. 
Moreover  it  is  not  highly  commendatory  of  the  wares  offered. 
Advertisers  that  present  the  better  programs  are  to  be  com¬ 
mended.  All  this,  without  mentioning  the  wretched  substance 
of  many  programs  which  are  justly  arousing  protests  through* 
out  the  nation.  Contemplate  this  Americana:  cheap  vaude¬ 
ville  joke  purveyors,  formerly  receiving  no  more  than  forty 
dollars  a  week,  stepping  up  to  the  microphone  with  per¬ 
formances  of  no  better  quality  and  commanding,  it  is  re¬ 
ported,  salaries  running  into  thousands  of  dollars  a  week. 

The  radio  has  become  a  powerful  agent  in  religious 
propaganda.  Over  the  NBC  and  CBS  nation-wide  networks 
the  Christian  Scientists,  Mormons,  Russellites,  Jews,  Mod¬ 
ernistic  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  have  their  respec¬ 
tive  hours.  The  latter,  especially,  broadcast  their  messages 
with  a  well  nigh  perfect  technique,  one  which  should  be 
emulated  by  some  of  the  news  interpreters  and  commenta¬ 
tors  on  the  current  events  of  the  day,  and  especially  those 
who  assume  the  responsibility  of  sending  out  over  the  air 
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the  truths  of  revealed  Christianity.  With  the  distraction  to 
the  audience  of  platform  antics  eliminated  the  business  of 
the  speaker  before  the  microphone  is  to  present  his  thought 
with  clarity  of  expression,  clearly  enunciated.  Television 
may  bring  complications,  but  the  listener  today  can  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  thought  of  a  well-presented  radio  message.  So 
far  as  I  know,  apart  from  a  few  hymn  singing  services,  there 
is  no  voice  broadcasting  the  pure  gospel  of  Biblical  Christi¬ 
anity  over  a  national  hookup.  The  gospel  of  God’s  grace 
is  not  without  its  witnesses,  however.  The  country  is  fairly 
sowed  down  with  testimony  broadcast  from  scores  of  stra¬ 
tegic  centers  over  the  smaller  stations  which  cover  their 
respective  local  districts  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Here 
again  there  is  a  great  variety  in  the  quality  of  the  presenta¬ 
tions  of  subject  matter  and  radio  speech  technique.  One  of 
the  most  effective  local  district  broadcasts  is  the  “Midweek 
Forum  Hour”  conducted  by  Mr.  Erling  C.  Olsen,  Executive 
Vice  President  of  the  Fitch  Investors  Service,  New  York 
City,  every  Wednesday  at  9:30  P.  M.  over  WMCA,  New 
York,  and  other  local  stations  in  some  half  dozen  eastern 
seaboard  cities.  Mr.  Olsen  generally  employs  the  dialog 
form  of  broadcast  using  sometimes  one  speaker  and  at  other 
times  two  or  more  participants  who  answer  the  questions  he 
propounds.  During  the  last  few  months  Dr.  Gordon  H. 
Clark,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
Professor  C.  T.  Schwarze,  Civil  Engineering  Department  of 
New  York  University;  Dr.  James  Oliver  Buswell,  President 
Wheaton  College;  Dr.  Frank  E.  Gaebelein,  Headmaster  of 
the  Stony  Brook  School;  prominent  business  men,  editors, 
ministers  and  university  students,  have  all  given  ringing 
testimonies  upholding  the  true  Biblical  Christian  faith.  We 
are  reproducing  in  another  part  of  this  issue  a  sample 
broadcast,  this  time  by  Mr.  Olsen  and  Dr.  Wilbur  M.  Smith, 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Coatesville,  Pa. 
The  god  of  this  age  is  using  the  radio  to  promote  a  Christ- 
less  religion,  but  we  are  glad  to  record  for  future  generations 
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that  the  Truth  of  the  Living  Lord  is  also  going  out  over  the 
air  from  many  centers. 

While  finishing  this  editorial  my  receiving  set  brought 
to  my  ears  a  fine  broadcast  by  a  group  of  students  from  the 
Evangelical  Theological  College  at  the  Monday  noon  Radio 
Revival  hour  over  KRLD  in  Dallas.  The  splendid  music 
of  the  male  chorus  and  the  earnest  messages  of  these  young 
men  would  engage  the  thoughtful  attention  of  Christians 
anywhere.  We  may  be  thankful  that  the  prince  of  the  power 
of  the  air  does  not  control  all  the  long  and  short  waves.  The 
facts  underlying  the  possibilities  of  these  far-reaching  broad¬ 
casts  never  cease  to  be  a  wonder  to  me.  The  divine  endow¬ 
ment  which  enables  men  to  discover  these  marvels  is  itself 
a  wonder.  Thinking  men  must  stand  bared  before  Him 
who  is  not  only  the  Creator  but  the  One  who  endows  men 
with  the  ability  to  discover  the  unseen  forces,  natural  and 
spiritual. 

->  ^  <► 

STERILITY  Now  and  then  it  may  be  noted  that  some 
OF  conscience-stricken  liberal  religionist  makes 

LIBERALISM  confession  that  modernism  is  sterile.  More 
zeal  is  urged  upon  the  followers  of  these 
leaders,  the  kind  and  intensity  of  zeal  manifested  by  those 
who  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  veritable  Word  of  God  and 
are  vitally  interested  in  reaching  men  with  the  only  gospel 
that  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.  Little  do  these 
leaders  realize  that  the  zeal  they  miss  is  born  only  of  the 
indwelling  Spirit  of  God.  Any  other  zeal  is  as  sterile  in  re¬ 
sults  as  modernism  itself,  for  it  is  generated  by  the  energy 
of  the  fiesh. 

The  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  is 
launching  a  movement  to  enlist  “at  least  twelve  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith’s  most  capable  speakers  in  a  country-wide  drive 
to  invigorate  worship  in  America  for  the  fsdl  of  1936.” 
Amongst  the  men  whose  names  appear  on  this  list  are  a 
number  of  outstanding  liberalistic  preachers  and  teachers 
of  the  land.  Dr.  Ivan  Lee  Holt,  president  of  the  Council 
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and  pastor  of  St.  John’s  Methodist  Church,  St.  Louis,  is  re¬ 
ported  in  the  press  as  saying :  “For  the  most  part  the  Federal 
Council  has  acted  as  a  clearing  house  for  all  denominations 
until  now  it  feels  it  must  justify  itself  as  the  leader  of 
American  Protestantism.  .  .  .  The  scientific  approach  and 
particularly  the  implications  of  the  theory  of  evolution  have 
forced  the  rewriting  of  creeds  and  theological  systems.  The 
scholarly  investigations  in  the  fields  of  Old  Testament  and 
New  Testament  criticism  have  given  us  a  new  Bible  and 
have  produced  many  lives  of  Christ.  The  consideration  of 
the  world  as  the  subject  of  redemption  has  brought  us  a 
social  gospel.  From  all  these  thought  movements  has  come 
liberalism;  more  and  more  widely  has  it  been  accepted  by 
Protestant  ministers.”  No  truer  picture  of  the  present  state 
of  liberalistic  Protestantism  has  been  voiced. 

The  comer  stone  of  this  unscriptural  Protestantism  is 
the  theory  of  evolution  as  it  has  affected  the  whole  realm  of 
human  thinking,  scientific,  philosophical  and  religious.  It 
has  foisted  upon  human  history  an  interpretation  of  the 
development  of  the  race  wholly  unwarranted  by  the  facts. 
A  great  service  to  the  church  is  being  performed  by  writers, 
such  as  Dr.  Hale  Amos  of  England,  who  reiterate  the  fact 
that  true  scientists  are  abandoning  the  claim  of  proofs  upon 
which  the  theory  of  evolution  must  continue  to  stand,  and 
that  it  is  the  liberal  theologians,  who  have  rewritten  their 
theologies  to  conform  to  this  discredited  theory,  that  are  un¬ 
able  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  errors  of  the  many 
implications  of  this  false  philosophy.  They  are  behind  the 
times  in  the  realm  of  science.  Professor  Schwarze  of  New 
York  University,  member  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  advancement  of  Science,  has  said  in  one  of  Mr.  Olsen’s 
broadcasts:  “The  evolutionary  theory  is  held  only  by  the 
unthinking,  those  who  have  not  followed  the  latest  develop¬ 
ments  in  scientific  research,  or  by  those  who,  because  of 
enmity  in  their  hearts  against  God,  deliberately  present 
(particularly  to  young  and  immature  minds)  this  evident 
delusion  as  established  science.  Real  scientists  have  recog- 
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nized  the  fact  that  evolution  cannot  be  proved,  whether  or 
not  they  accept  the  Bible  as  God’s  revelation  regarding  life 
and  its  origin.  It  may  seem  strange  that  men  will  still  cling 
to  a  theory  that  is  unprovable  and  really  unscientific,  but 
sinful  men  would  rather  believe  in  it  than  in  an  omnipotent 
God.” 

Dr.  Holt  delivered  the  Fondren  Foundation  lectures  at 
Southern  Methodist  University  this  fall  under  the  general 
title:  ”The  Search  for  a  New  Strategy  in  Protestantism.” 
During  his  first  lecture  he  outlined  the  various  suggestions 
which  have  been  made  to  lift  Protestantism  out  of  its  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  confusion:  (1)  “The  rescue  of  one’s  life  from 
meaninglessness  by  a  new  devotion  to  the  service  of  one’s 
fellowman,  a  recognition  for  the  reverence  for  life;  (2)  a 
more  thoroughgoing  social  gospel  which  will  eliminate  from 
the  religious  vocabulary  all  words  which  grow  out  of  a 
personal  relationship  between  God  and  man;  (3)  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  limitations  of  religion’s  recourses;  (4)  a  return 
to  the  theology  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  .  .  .;  (5)  a 
revival  of  the  faith  of  the  Middle  Ages.  .  .  .  Which  road  shall 
we  take  to  a  new  reformation,  to  a  reinvestment  of  the 
Protestant  church  with  power  and  influence?” 

With  this  wide  range  of  opinions,  each  held  respectively 
by  a  considerable  group,  what  possible  chance  for  united 
action  is  there?  It  is  significant  that  the  one  thing  that 
would  bring  power  is  here  conspicuous  by  its  absence, 
namely,  the  needed  return  to  the  pure  Apostolic  faith  and 
practice  in  all  that  these  signify.  It  is  not  enough  to  go 
back  to  the  Protestant  Reformation,  for  not  all  of  the  truth 
lost  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  recovered  in  the  Reformation. 
Nor  is  it  thinkable  that  those  who  have  a  glimmer  of  light 
should  go  back  to  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages  for 
spiritual  power.  Until  the  church  is  ready  to  go  all  the 
way  back  to  the  pivotal  century  of  all  time  when  the  Eternal 
Son  of  God  appeared  and  met  all  the  demands  for  a  perfect 
salvation  by  His  substitutionary  death  on  the  cross,  and 
“the  faith  which  was  once  for  all  delivered  unto  the  saints” 
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was  proclaimed  with  Apostolic  power  and  delegated  author¬ 
ity,  sterility  in  the  professing  church  will  continue.  Without 
a  return  to  this  Christianity,  the  only  kind  God  has  ever 
owned  and  blessed,  the  shadows  of  Mystery  Babylon  will 
lengthen  on  the  pathway  of  our  boasted  age  of  progress. 
We  may  be  thankful  that,  even  in  the  darkness  of  this  present 
hour  of  confusion,  many  individual  churches  and  Christians 
are  remaining  true  to  the  Word  of  Life. 

Rollin  Thomas  Chafer. 

<»■  -O'  -o-  * 


FEEDING  After  the  preceding  editorial  had  been  put  into 
SHEEP  type  the  following  editorial  appeared  in  the  Dal¬ 
las  Evening  Journal.  So  important  is  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  especially  as  this  comment  comes  from  secular 
papers,  we  are  glad  to  comply  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
editor  of  the  Journal  to  give  this  prominent  space  to  the 
‘Quotation.  The  editorial  with  its  editorial  quotation  follows: 

“The  Apostle  Peter  was  much  aggrieved  because  his  Mas¬ 
ter  three  times  asked  him,  ‘Lovest  thou  Me?’  and  three  times 
commanded  him  to  ‘Feed  my  sheep.’  The  Denison  Herald 
seems  to  think  that  modern  shepherds  need  also  to  be  re¬ 
minded  that  the  duty  of  the  shepherd  is  to  feed  the  sheep, 
rather  than  to  conduct  economic  surveys.  Socialistic  lectures, 
ecclesiastical  training  schools,  entertainments,  community 
and  communal  projects,  ‘drives,’  social  revolutions,  political 
campaigns  and  so  on : 

*With  men  asking  for  fish,  the  liberal  churchmen  are  giving  them  serpents; 
while  they  beg  for  the  bread  of  life,  they  give  them  the  stones  of  political 
doctrines.  Only  those  denominations  which  have  studc  to  the  preaching  of 
religion,  and  have  eschewed  Socialism  and  its  concomitant  theories,  are  making 
progress.  The  churches  which  showed  the  smallest  increases  in  membership 
and  influence  last  year  were  those  which  devoted  most  of  their  time  to  the 
preaching  of  the  “social  gospel,”  or  Socialism;  those  which  preached  religion, 
and  emphasized  the  great  spiritual  truths,  registered  the  largest  increases.  .  .  . 

The  “liberal  churchmen”  wonder  why  the  churches  are  losing  out  with  the 
masses.  The  answer  is  not  hard  to  find.  The  average  man  can  get  enough 
Socialism  by  listening  to  soap-box  orators  without  having  it  disked  out  to  him 
from  die  pulpit.  Men  are  hungering  for  spiritual  enlightenment,  but  they  are 
sidt  of  hearing  political  theories  preached  in  the  name  of  religion.  It  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  diat  the  religious  leaders  have  not  found  it  out* 
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“So  unfortunate  is  it  that  the  editors  of  all  the  religious 
journals  in  the  United  States  could  well  afford  to  reproduce 
the  words  of  the  Denison  Herald  editorial  in  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  space  at  their  command.” 

•o  -o  o- 

THE  PROMISER  AND  THE  PROMISES 

“God  is  not  a  man,  that  he  should  lie”  (Num.  23:19). 

“The  Strength  of  Israel  will  not  lie”  (1  Sam.  15:29). 

“God,  that  cannot  lie”  (Titus  1 :2). 

“Impossible  for  God  to  lie”  (Heb.  6:18). 

I.  The  Character  of  the  Promiser, — “He  is  faithftd  that 

promised”  (Heb.  10:23).. 

H.  The  Power  of  the  Promiser, — “Being  fully  persuaded 

that,  what  he  had  promised.  He  was  able  to  perform** 

(Rom.  4:21). 

III.  Our  Attitude  toward  the  Promiser  and  His  promises: 

1.  She  judged  Him  faithful  who  had  promised,  Heb. 

11:11. 

2.  He  staggered  not  at  the  promise  of  God,  Rom.  4:20. 

3.  We  are  to  have  confidence  that  “all  the  promises  of 
God  in  him  are  yea,  and  in  him  amen,”  2  Cor.  1 :20. 

4.  We  are  to  patiently  endure  until  we  **ohtain  the 
promise,”  Heb.  6:15. 

5.  We  are  willing,  if  God  asks  it,  to  die  in  faith  “not 
having  received  the  promises,  but  having  seen  them 
afar  off,  and  were  persuaded  of  them,  and  embraced 
them,”  Heb.  11:13. 

6.  We  believe,  and  testify  that  God's  promises  are  “ex¬ 
ceeding  great  and  precious  promises,”  2  Pet.  1:4. 

7.  We  believe,  and  testify  as  to  the  past  that  **there 
failed  not  one  word  of  all  His  good  promise,”  1  Ki. 
8:56. 

8.  We  believe,  and  confess,  concerning  the  present,  that 
“The  Lord  is  not  slack  concerning  His  promise,” 
2  Pet.  3:9. 

9.  We  believe,  and  preach,  regarding  the  future,  that 
“we  shall  receive  the  crown  of  life,  which  the  Lord 
hath  promised  to  them  that  love  Him,”  Jam^  1 :12. 

10.  Finally,  as  Christians,  we  reverently  remind  the 
Promiser,  of  His  promises, — ^“Thou  hast  promised,** 

Ralph  D.  Smith. 


Pasadena,  Calif. 
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THE  DOCTRINE  OF  SIN 

Author’s  Note:  This  installment,  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  dis* 
cussions  on  the  Doctrine  of  Sin,  has  been  preceded  by  I,  “The  First 
Sin  in  Heaven  and  its  Effect”  (Bibliotheca  Sacra,  October,  1934),  II, 
“The  First  Sin  on  Earth  and  its  Effect  (Ibid.,  January,  1935),  III, 
“Man’s  Present  Estate  as  a  Sinner”  (Ibid.,  April,  1935),  and  is  to  be 
followed  by  V,  “The  Divine  Remedy  for  All  Sin.” 

These  articles  aim  at  a  practical.  Biblical  treatment  of  the  Doctrine 
of  Sin  rather  than  its  philosophical  and  metaphysical  aspects. — L.S.C. 

IV 

The  Specific  Character  of  the  Christian’s  Sin 
Embracing  (1)  The  Christian’s  Sin;  (2)  The  Na¬ 
ture  of  the  conflict;  (3)  The  Three-fold  Prevention; 
and  (4)  The  Two  Spheres  of  Effect  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian’s  Sin. 

No  division  of  the  Biblical  Doctrine  of  Sin  is  more  exten¬ 
sive  or  vitally  important  than  that  which  contemplates  the 
Christian’s  sin;  yet,  it  will  be  observed.  Systematic  Thology, 
as  set  forth  in  its  written  standard  works  and  as  taught  in 
seminaries  generally,  does  not  recognize  this  feature  of  the 
doctrine.  The  loss  to  the  theological  student  is  beyond  calcu¬ 
lation,  for  when  graduated  and  ordained  to  the  ministry  of 
God’s  Word  he  is  at  once  constituted  a  doctor  of  souls  and 
the  majority  of  those  to  whom  he  ministers  will  be  Chris¬ 
tians  who  are  suffering  from  some  spiritual  injury  which  sin 
has  inflicted  upon  them.  Indeed,  what  Christian,  waging, 
as  all  Christians  do,  a  simultaneous  battle  on  three  fronts — 
the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil — is  not  often,  if  not  almost 
constantly,  in  a  state  of  spiritual  injury?  The  soul  doctor 
himself  does  not  escape  this  conflict  and  sad  indeed  is  his 
plight  if  he  is  so  ignorant  of  the  essential  truths  regarding 
the  Christian’s  sin  and  its  divinely  provided  cure  that  he 
cannot  diagnose  even  his  own  case  or  apply  the  healing  to  his 
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own  stricken  heart!  Though  the  pastor  is  a  doctor  of  souls, 
his  first  responsibility  to  others  is  so  to  teach  the  members 
of  his  flock  with  regard  to  the  whole  subject  of  sin  as  related 
to  the  Christian  that  they  may  themselves  be  able  to  diag¬ 
nose  their  own  troubles  and  apply  intelligently  to  their  own 
hearts  the  divine  cure.  The  Bible  proposes  no  intermed¬ 
dling  human  priest  or  Romish  confessional  for  the  child  of 
God.  It  does  propose  an  instructed  pastor  and  teacher  and  a 
worthy  ministry  on  his  part  in  that  field  of  truth  which 
concerns  the  spiritual  progress,  power,  prayer,  and  potency 
of  those  of  God’s  redeemed  ones  who  are  conunitted  to  his 
spiritual  care.  The  blight  of  sin  upon  Christian  experience 
and  service  is  tragic  indeed;  but  how  much  more  so  when 
pastor  and  people  alike  are  ignorant  as  to  the  most  elemen¬ 
tary  features  of  the  well-defined  and  divinely  revealed  steps 
to  be  taken  in  its  cure  by  the  Christians  who  are  injured  by 
sin. 

1.  The  Christian*s  Sin. 

Because  of  its  unlikeness  to  God,  sin  is  always  equally 
sinful  and  condemnable  whether  it  be  committed  by  the 
saved  or  the  unsaved;  nor  is  there  aught  provided  in  either 
case  for  its  cure  other  than  the  efficacy  of  the  all-sufficient 
blood  of  Christ.  Unregenerate  men  “have  redemption” 
through  the  blood  of  Christ;  that  is,  the  blood  has  been  shed 
and  its  saving,  transforming  application  awaits  faith’s  ap¬ 
propriation.  Over  against  this  it  is  written  of  the  Christian 
that  “if.  we  walk  in  the  light,  as  he  is  in  the  light,  we  have 
fellowship  one  with  another,  and  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin”  (lJohnl:7).  Most  sig¬ 
nificant  indeed  is  the  use  here  of  the  present  tense.  It  is 
while  the  Christian  is  walking  in  the  light  that  he  has  both 
fellowship  (fellowship  which  is  with  the  Father  and  His 
Son,  cf.  vs.  3),  and  perpetual  cleansing  by  the  blood  of  Christ. 
The  cleansing,  it  is  evident,  is  dependent  upon  the  fellowship 
rather  than  upon  the  holy  walk,  being  wrought  by  the  blood 
itself  as  the  actual  objective  cause,  once  for  all,  of  our 
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purification.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  while  sin  is 
always  exceedingly  sinful  and  its  cure  is  by  the  blood  of 
Christ  alone,  the  divine  reckoning  and  consequent  method  of 
remedial  dealing  with  the  Christian’s  sin,  because  of  his 
background  relationship  to  God,  is  far  removed  from  the 
divine  reckoning  and  remedial  dealing  with  the  sin  of  unre¬ 
generate  persons  who  sustain  no  such  relationship  to  God. 

The  divine  forgiveness  of  sin  for  unregenerate  men  is 
available  only  as  it  is  included  in  the  sum-total  of  all  that 
enters  into  their  salvation.  As  has  been  pointed  out  before, 
at  least  thirty-three  divine  undertakings  are  wrought  simul¬ 
taneously  and  instanteously  at  the  moment  the  individual  is 
saved  and  this  marvelous  achievement  represents  the  meas¬ 
ureless  difference  between  those  who  are  saved  and  those 
who  are  not  saved.  Deeply  in  error,  indeed,  and  dishonoring 
to  God  are  those  current  definitions  which  represent  the 
Christian  to  be  different  merely  in  his  ideals,  his  manner 
of  life,  or  his  outward  relationships;  when,  in  reality,  he  is 
a  new  creation  in  Christ  Jestts,  His  new  headship-standing 
being  in  Christ,  every  change  which  is  needed  has  been 
wrought  to  conform  him  to  his  new  positions  and  possessions. 
Forgiveness,  then,  in  its  positional  asi)ect  (Col.  2:13),  is 
final  and  complete,  and  of  the  Christian  thus  forgiven  it 
may  be  said,  “There  is  therefore  now  no  condemnation  to 
them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus”  (Rom.  8:1);  however,  this 
is  but  a  part  of  all  that  God  accomplished  in  his  salvation. 
Unregenerate  men  are  not  encouraged  to  seek  the  forgive¬ 
ness  of  sin  alone,  or  any  other  individual  feature  of  saving 
grace.  If  they  secure  forgiveness  it  must  come  to  them  as 
a  part  of,  and  included  in,  the  whole  divine  undertaking. 
Forgiveness  of  sin  and  salvation  are  not  synonymous  terms. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  sin  has  entered  into  the  life  of  a 
Christian  it  becomes  the  sin  question  alone  which  is  involved. 
The  remaining  features  of  his  salvation  are  unchanged. 
Thus,  the  terms  of  cure  which  are  divinely  imposed  respec¬ 
tively  upon  these  two  groups  must  be  different,  as  indeed 
they  are. 
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The  difference  between  the  divine  method  of  dealing  with 
the  sins  of  regenerate  men  as  in  contrast  to  the  divine 
method  of  dealing  with  the  sins  of  unsaved  members  of  the 
human  family  is  a  major  distinction  in  doctrine  which  if 
confused  cannot  result  in  anything  short  of  spiritual  tragedy 
for  all  concerned.  The  preaching  of  the  Arminian  notion 
that,  having  sinned,  the  Christian  must  be  saved  again,  has 
wrought  untold  injury  to  uncounted  millions;  but  even  a 
greater  disaster  has  been  wrought  by  the  careless  and 
misguided  preaching  to  unregenerate  people  of  repentance  as 
a  divine  requirement  separate  from  believing,  confession  of 
sin  as  an  essential  to  salvation,  and  reformation  of  the  daily 
life  as  the  ground  upon  which  a  right  relation  to  God  may 
be  secured. 

The  Scriptures  distinguish  with  great  clarity  the  divine 
method  of  dealing  with  the  sins  of  these  two  classes.  In 
IJohn  2:2  we  read  “And  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins: 
and  not  for  our's  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world.”  No  consideration  can  be  given  here  to  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  this  passage  which  is  offered  by  the  advocates  of 
a  limited  redemption  theory.  Without  question,  the  passage 
sets  up  a  vital  contrast  between  “our  sins,”  which  could 
not  refer  to  those  of  the  mass  of  unregenerate  human  beings, 
and  **the  sins  of  the  whole  world,”  which  classification  as 
certainly  includes  more  than  the  sins  of  the  regenerate  por¬ 
tion  of  humanity,  unless  language  is  strained  beyond  meas¬ 
ure  in  the  interests  of  a  theory.  This  passage  is  a  great 
revelation  to  unregenerate  men.  Because  of  Christ’s  death, 
God  is  now  propitious  toward  them.  But  who  can  measure 
the  comfort  to  the  crushed  and  bleeding  heart  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  when  it  is  discovered  to  that  heart  that  already  the 
very  sin  so  much  deplored  has  been  borne  by  Christ,  and 
that,  on  the  most  righteous  basis,  the  Father  is  now  pro¬ 
pitious  toward  the  suffering  saint — a  propitiation  so  real 
and  true  that  the  Father’s  arms  are  outstretched  to  welcome 
the  returning  Christian  who,  like  the  Prodigal,  makes  unre¬ 
served  confession  of  his  sin?  It  will  be  remembered  that. 
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according  to  the  infinite  accuracy  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
Prodigal  is  kissed  by  the  father  even  before  any  confession 
is  made.  Thus  it  is  disclosed  that  the  Father  is  propitious 
toward  His  sinning  child  even  before  that  child  can  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  merited  anything,  either  by  repentance,  res¬ 
titution,  or  confession.  How  persistent  is  the  thought 
that  God's  heart  must  be  softened  by  our  tears!  And,  yet, 
how  marvelous  is  the  assurance  that  He  is  already  the  pro¬ 
pitiation  for  our  sins  1 

Again,  the  first  five  chapters  of  the  letter  to  the  Romans 
present  the  fact  of  the  unregenerate  world's  position  before 
God  and  set  forth  the  ground  of  the  gospel  of  God's  saving 
grace;  but  Chapters  six  to  eight  are  addressed  to  regenerate 
men  and  have  to  do  with  the  problem  of  a  holy  walk  and  the 
divine  provisions  thereunto.  The  sin  problem  as  it  con¬ 
cerns  the  believer  is  not  in  view  in  the  first  five  chapters 
of  Romans,  nor  is  any  phase  of  salvation  as  it  concerns 
unbelievers  to  be  found  in  Romans,  Chapters  six  to  eight. 
Similarly,  the  hortatory  portions  of  all  the  Epistles  are  ad¬ 
dressed  to  those  who  are  saved.  They  could  not  be  addressed 
to  unsaved  men  since  the  issue  between  God  and  them  is 
not  one  of  an  improved  manner  of  life;  it  is  rather  the 
reception  of  the  gift  of  eternal  life,  which  gift  is  conditioned 
not  upon  any  manner  of  works  or  human  merit  but  upon 
saving  faith  in  Christ  alone. 

In  like  manner,  the  deeper  meaning  of  I  John  3 :4-10  will 
be  understood  only  when  a  distinction  between  the  sins  of 
regenerate  men  and  unregenerate  men  is  kept  in  mind. 
Possibly  no  other  passage  of  Scripture  contributes  more 
to  the  present  theme  than  this.  It  is  certain  that  few  por¬ 
tions  of  Scripture  have  been  subject  to  more  varied  inter¬ 
pretations.  The  passage  sets  up  a  distinction  between  sin 
with  its  source  in  Satan,  and  righteousness  (in  conduct — 
not  conduct  which  generates  righteousness  as  a  ground  of 
standing  before  God,  but  conduct  which  is  prompted  to 
deeds  of  rectitude  because  of  the  perfect  standing  in  the 
divine  righteousness  imputed  to  all  who  believe)  with  its 
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source  in  God.  Though  allusion  has  been  made  before  in 
this  general  discussion  to  this  passage,  a  more  extended  con¬ 
sideration  of  it  is  essential  at  this  point. 

Probably  the  key  phrase  in  this  context  is,  “sin  is  the 
transgression  of  the  law”  (vs.  4)  where  the  force  of  is  amounts 
to  is  equivalent  to.  In  the  foregoing  articles  of  this  series, 
evidence  has  been  adduced  to  demonstrate  that  sin  began 
with  Satan  in  heaven;  he  thus  becoming  the  father  or  origi¬ 
nator  of  it,  and  that  sin  is,  in  its  essential  character,  a  law¬ 
less  departure  from  the  purpose  and  will  of  God.  The 
passage  under  present  consideration  is  in  accord  with  the 
most  distinctive  characteristic  of  sin,  namely,  lawlessness. 
The  Apostle  includes  here  all  sin,  not  some  sin.  If  the  inter¬ 
pretation  were  permitted  that  some  sins  only  were  in  view, 
there  would  be  provided  a  supposed  explanation  of  the  strong 
statements  which  follow  in  the  context.  Roman  Catholic 
theology  distinguishes  here  between  mortal  and  venial  sins. 
Augustine,  Luther,  and  Bede,  in  harmony  with  the  tenor  of 
the  Epistle,  sought  to  restrict  this  form  of  sin  to  sin  against 
brotherly  love.  Others  have  restricted  it  to  deadly  sin. 
However,  the  passage  is  clear  in  its  declaration.  It  most 
evidently  refers  to  all  sin  and  not  merely  to  bad  sins  as  in 
contradistinction  to  good  sins,  and  the  passage  as  certainly 
asserts  that  the  essential  character  of  sin  (as  the  Greek 
dfiapTia  implies)  is  lawlessness — ^lawlessness,  indeed,  which 
is  foreign  to  the  Christian’s  redemption,  new  birth  by  the 
Spirit,  and  present  position  in  Christ.  In  verse  6,  “And  ye 
know  that  he  was  manifested  to  take  away  our  sins;  and 
in  him  is  no  sin,”  the  Apostle  refers  parenthetically  to  the 
ground  of  all  saving  grace.  The  unqualified  declaration  of 
verse  6,  “Whosoever  abideth  in  him  sinneth  not;  whosoever 
sinneth  hath  not  seen  him,  neither  known  him,”  need  not 
be  softened  by  any  modifications  whatever.  When  abiding 
in  Him,  lawless  sinning  is  excluded.  Over  against  this,  the 
lawless  sinner  neither  seeth  Christ  nor  knoweth  Christ. 
Some  have  introduced  here  the  notion  that  the  Christian’s 
vision  and  understanding  is  dulled  by  the  practice  of  sin. 
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which  truth  could  not  be  denied  by  any  believer  who  knows 
from  personal  experience  the  effect  of  sin  upon  his  own  heart. 
To  be  observed,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the  contrast  in  this 
passage  is  not  between  spiritual  and  unspiritual  Christians, 
but  is  between  the  children  of  God  and  the  children  of  Satan. 
The  statement  of  verse  7,  addressed  to  the  “little  children” 
of  God,  is  exceedingly  forceful  and  vital.  We  read:  “Little 
children,  let  no  man  deceive  you:  he  that  doeth  righteous¬ 
ness  is  righteous,  even  as  he  is  righteous.”  It  declares  that 
the  only  one  who  practices  righteousness  is  by  his  new  birth 
a  partaker  of  the  imputed  righteousness  of  God.  He  not 
only  does  righteousness,  but  is  righteous  according  to  his 
eternal  standing  in  Christ.  Similarly,  (vs.  8)  he  that  prac- 
ticeth  lawlessness  is  of  the  devil. 

At  this  point  it  may  clarify  that  which  follows  in  this 
context  if  citation  first  be  made  of  the  culminative  statement 
in  verse  10 :  “In  this  [the  freedom  to  practice  sin  lawlessly] 
the  children  of  God  are  manifest,  and  the  children  of  the 
devil.”  Verse  9  reads  as  follows:  “Whosoever  is  born  of 
God  doth  not  commit  sin ;  for  his  seed  remaineth  in  him :  and 
he  cannot  sin,  because  he  is  born  of  God.”  Whatever  specific 
qualities  are  in  view  under  the  phrase  “doth  not  commit  sin” 
(Lit.  doeth  no  sin),  are  predicated  of  all  who  are  “born  of 
God.”  No  portion  of  this  context  has  been  more  distorted 
by  torturing  exposition  than  verse  9,  yet  the  truth  here  dis¬ 
closed  is  only  the  logical  conclusion  of  that  which  has  gone 
before  concerning  lawless  sinning.  There  is  no  basis  in  this 
passage  for  the  doctrine  of  sinless  perfection.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Apostle  has  warned  against  all  such 
conclusions  (1:8,10).  Nor  does  the  Bible  teach  here,  or 
elsewhere,  that  Christians  do  not  sin.  It  does  teach,  however, 
that  the  Christian  retains  his  Adamic,  carnal  nature  until 
the  day  of  his  death,  and,  apart  from  the  enabling  power  of 
the  Spirit,  there  will  be  sin  in  the  Christian’s  life.  There 
is  a  very  important  difference  to  be  observed  between  the 
two  phrases  not  able  to  sin  and  able  not  to  sin.  The  latter 
alone  is  within  the  divine  provisions.  The  Bible  also  teaches 
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that  the  Christian,  being  indwelt  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  pos¬ 
sessed  with  a  new  standard  as  to  what  is  good  or  bad.  His 
conduct  either  grieves,  or  does  not  grieve,  the  Holy  Spirit. 
There  is  limitless  suffering  of  heart  in  the  path  of  the  child 
of  God  who  sins  lawlessly.  The  Scriptures  abound  with 
illustrations  of  this  suffering  in  the  lives  of  saints  whose 
history  it  records.  David  likened  this  heart  suffering  at 
the  time  of  his  lawless  sinning  to  the  waxing  old  of  his 
bones  through  his  roaring  all  day  long,  asserting  that  the 
heavy  hand  of  God  was  upon  him  and  that  his  moisture  was 
turned  into  the  drought  of  summer  (Ps.  32:3, 4).  Paul, 
because  of  his  failure  to  reach  his  spiritual  ideals,  testified 
that  he  was  a  “wretched  man.”  It  is  to  be  concluded,  then, 
that  the  true  child  of  God  cannot  sin  lawlessly  without  great 
suffering  and  that  suffering  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
divine  seed  or  nature  in  him.  This  reaction  of  the  divine 
nature  against  sin  in  the  Christian,  which  could  never  be 
experienced  by  unregenerate  men  who  have  not  the  Spirit 
(Jude  1:19),  constitutes  a  ground  for  distinction  between 
those  who  are  the  children  of  God  and  those  who  are  not. 
There  are  manifold  other  disclosures  found  in  the  Word  of 
God  which  serve  to  emphasize  the  specific  character  of  the 
Christian’s  sin.  Some  of  these  will  yet  appear  in  that  which 
follows. 

2.  The  Nature  of  the  Conflict. 

It  is  generally  and  properly  taught  that  the  Christian’s 
conflict  is  three-fold,  namely,  (a)  against  the  world,  (b) 
against  the  flesh,  and  (c)  against  the  devil.  By  this  it  is 
asserted  that  the  Christian’s  solicitation  to  evil  will  arise 
from  any  or  all  of  these  three  sources.  It  is  of  supreme 
importance,  then,  that  the  child  of  God  be  intelligently  aware 
of  the  scope  and  power  of  each  of  these  mighty  influences. 
Only  the  most  restricted  treatment  of  these  forces  can  be 
undertaken  here. 

a.  The  World.  Of  the  three  Greek  words  which  in  the 
Authorized  Version  are  translated  by  the  English  word 
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world f  but  one — x6o(ao^ — ^presents  the  thought  of  a  sphere 
of  conflict,  and  though  this  word  occurs  upwards  of  two 
hundred  times  in  the  New  Testament,  only  a  limited  por¬ 
tion  of  these  occurrences  are  related  to  the  sphere  of  conflict. 
The  scope  of  the  meaning  of  this  word  may  be  seen  by  com¬ 
paring  its  use  in  John  3:16,  where  the  Father  is  said  to 
love  the  world,  with  IJohn2:15,  where  it  is  stated  that  to 
love  the  world  is  to  be  unlike  God  (cf.  James  4:4).  The 
context  alone  must  guide  as  to  when  xoajAog  refers  to  order 
and  arrangement  and  when  it  refers  to  a  world  system — 
orderly  indeed,  but  not  of  God,  being  under  the  authority 
of  “the  god  of  this  world.”  By  the  evident  permission  and 
authority  of  Jehovah  (Rom.  13:1),  the  word  h6oho5,  when 
referring  to  a  sphere  of  conflict,  might  be  translated  the 
Satanic  system  and  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  Satan  is  its  governing  head  ( John  12 :31 ;  14 :30 ; 
16 :11 ;  II  Cor.  4 :4  Eph.  6 :12.  Cf.  Luke  4 :6-17 ;  Eph.  2 :2 ;  I 
John  4:4;  5:19). 

(2)  Satan’s  system,  or  order,  is  wholly  evil  in  its 
character  (John  14 :30 ;  James  1 :27 ;  4 :4 ;  I  John  4 :3 ;  5 :4.  Cf. 
Rom.  12:2;  Gal.  1:4;  Col.  1:13). 

(3)  Satan  is  permitted  the  exercise  of  great  power  in 
the  Satanic  system  (Job  1 :9-12 ;  Isa.  14 :12-17 ;  Luke  13 :16 ; 
22 :31, 32 ;  Act  10 :38 ;  II  Cor.  12 :7) . 

(4)  Satan’s  works  are  defined  (John  18 :36 ;  I  John  2 :16). 

(5)  Earthly  goods  are  of  the  satanic  system,  and  these 
the  Christian  may  use,  but  must  not  abuse  (1  Cor.  7:29-31; 
I  John  3 :17.  Cf.  Mark  4 :19) . 

(6)  The  Satanic  system  is  opposed  to  Christ  and  its 
members  will  hate  Christ  and  His  witnesses  (John  16 :18, 19 ; 
17:14-16;!  John  3:13;  4:6). 

(7)  The  Satanic  system  is  limited  (I  John  2 :17 ;  3 :1 ;  4 :4. 
Cf.  I  Cor.  2:14, 16;  II  Pet.  3:10). 

The  world  system  is  based  upon  greed  and  is  defended 
by  armament.  It  offers  its  entertainment,  culture,  and  at¬ 
traction  with  surpassing  allurement  to  the  children  of  God. 
It  is  indeed  true  that  the  believer  is  in  the  world,  but  not 
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of  it.  Taken  out  of  the  world  system  by  the  New-Creation 
relationship,  they  are  no  longer  any  more  a  part  of  the  world 
than  is  Christ;  but  Christ  has  sent  them  into  the  world  even 
as  the  Father  sent  Him  into  the  world,  not  to  be  conformed 
to  it,  but  to  be  witnesses  in  it  (John  17:18). 

One,  and  only  one,  plan  is  provided  for  a  victory  over 
the  world.  It  is  stated  in  I  John  5 :4,  “And  this  is  the  vic¬ 
tory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith.”  Reference 
here  is  not  to  a  present  vacillating  faith;  the  past  tense  is 
used  looking  back  to  that  faith  which  identified  the  believer 
with  Christ.  Thus  the  Apostle  goes  on  to  say,  “Who  is  he 
that  overcometh  the  world,  but  he  that  believeth  that  Jesus 
is  the  Son  of  God?”  Though  there  is  a  need  that  it  shall 
be  claimed  as  a  present  experience,  the  victory  is  Christ, 
and  all  in  Christ  are  already  equipped  to  be  more  than  con¬ 
querors. 

b.  The  Flesh.  Under  this  division  of  our  theme,  the 
odgl,  as  the  fallen  nature,  is  again  in  view.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  attention  is  called  to  the  three-fold  division  of  the 
human  family  as  disclosed  by  the  Spirit  through  the  Apostle 
Paul.  While  the  distinctions  between  these  classes  are  far- 
reaching,  involving  almost  every  phase  of  human  life  and 
experience,  the  central  passage  (I  Cor.  2 :9  to  3 :4)  distin¬ 
guishes  these  groups  on  the  basis  of  their  attitude  toward 
the  written  Word  of  God.  The  ijnjxixos,  or  unregenerate  man, 
cannot  receive  the  things  of  God,  they  are  foolishness  unto 
him  (2 :14) ;  the  jcvEV|iatix6g,  or  spiritual  man,  discerns  all 
things  (2 :15) ;  while  the  oaqxixdg  man,  though  a  “babe  in 
Christ”  and  addressed  as  a  brother  in  the  Lord,  is,  because 
of  carnality,  able  to  receive  only  the  milk  of  the  Word.  As 
has  been  seen,  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  unregener¬ 
ate  men  and  regenerate  men;  but  the  present  point  of  dis¬ 
cussion  is  of  the  difference  which  exists  between  the  carnal 
Christian  and  the  spiritual  Christian.  Too  much  emphasis 
could  not  be  given  to  the  fact  that  they  are  both  perfectly 
saved  and  safe  for  all  eternity,  being  in  Christ  Jesus.  The 
issue  is  one  of  daily  life,  which  issue  is  never  related  to 
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salvation  by  grace,  but  does  look  on  to  the  judgment  seat 
of  Christ  where  and  when  the  children  of  God  must  appear 
and  their  works  be  judged.  There  is  divine  acknowledgment 
and  reward  promised  at  that  judgment  seat,  quite  apart 
from  the  issues  of  saving  grace,  to  all  who  have  been  well¬ 
pleasing  to  the  One  who  sits  upon  that  throne. 

The  word  odpl,  translated  flesh,  is  frequently  used  to 
indicate  the  human  body  (cf. IJohn 4:2),  and  thus  becomes, 
to  a  limited  extent,  a  synonym  for  a&^a;  but  in  the  majority 
of  instances  the  word  flesh  is  a  reference  to  the  fallen, 
degenerate  nature  which  is  the  only  possession  of  unregen¬ 
erate  men  and  which  regenerate  persons  continue  to  i)ossess 
along  with  the  divine  nature  throughout  their  earthly  life. 
The  New  Testament  presents  the  Christian  as  in  a  conflict 
between  the  flesh  and  the  Spirit,  which  conflict  is  still  ex¬ 
perienced  by  those  who  reach  the  most  advanced  spiritual 
state.  No  experience  in  true  spirituality  could  ever  surpass 
that  described  in  Galatians  5:16-24;  yet  that  experience  is 
there  declared  to  be  due  to  a  domination  which  the  Spirit  of 
God  exercises  over  the  flesh,  and  not  to  any  supposed  eradica¬ 
tion  of  the  flesh. 

That  the  flesh  is  incurably  and  hopelessly  bad,  and  only 
bad,  is  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures.  Of  the  flesh  the 
Apostle  declares,  **that  in  me  (that  is,  in  my  flesh)  dwelleth 
no  good  thing”  (Rom.  7 :18) ;  and  again  “the  flesh  lusteth 
against  the  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  against  the  flesh:  and 
these  are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other”  (Gal.  6:17).  Then 
follows  in  the  context  of  Galatians  5 :16-24  a  list  of  the 
“works  of  the  flesh,”  which  works  are  only  evil.  But  over 
against  this  is  the  “fruit  of  the  Spirit”  tabulated  under  nine 
divine  graces,  indivisible  as  to  the  total  they  form,  which 
appear  in  the  believer’s  life  only  as  they  are  wrought  by 
the  Spirit  who  indwells  him. 

Two  extended  passages  bear  upon  the  conflict  which  con¬ 
tinues  in  every  believer  between  the  flesh  and  the  Spirit, 
and  therein  is  presented  the  only  way  of  deliverance.  In  the 
first  of  these  passages  (Rom.  7:16  to  8:4),  the  Apostle  testi- 
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fies,  first,  of  his  own  complete  failure  and,  second,  of  his 
victory.  The  failure  is  complete  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  has  made  his  greatest  possible  effort  to  succeed.  In 
Romans  7:16-25  the  conflict  is  between  the  regenerate  man 
(hypothetically  contemplated  as  acting  independently,  or  apart 
from,  the  indwelling  Spirit)  and  his  flesh.  It  is  not  between 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  flesh.  Probably  there  is  no  more 
subtle  delusion  common  among  believers  than  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  the  saved  man,  if  he  tries  hard  enough,  can,  on 
the  basis  of  the  fact  that  he  is  regenerate,  overcome  the 
flesh.  The  result  of  this  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  Apostle 
was  defeat  to  the  extent  that  he  became  a  ‘‘wretched  man”; 
but,  out  of  this  experience,  he  learned  a  most  vital  and  im¬ 
portant  lesson,  namely,  that  there  are  two  mighty  tendencies 
always  in  the  child  of  God,  one  aspiring  to  that  which  is  good, 
and  the  other  demanding  that  which  is  evil.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  the  conflict  between  ‘‘I,”  the  old  nature,  and 
‘‘I,”  the  new  nature,  as  recorded  in  Romans  7 :15-25,  and 
there  could  be  no  more  conclusive  verdict  rendered  at  the 
end  of  this  impotent  effort  than  the  Apostle  sets  forth  in 
verse  25:  ‘‘So  then  with  the  mind  I  myself  serve  the  law 
of  God;  but  with  the  flesh  [I  serve]  the  law  of  sin.” 

The  Apostle’s  testimony  is  not  closed  thus.  He  goes  on 
to  report  the  discovery  of  a  new  principle  of  procedure, 
and  a  new  and  sufficient  power  available.  The  “Spirit  of 
life  in  Christ  Jesus,”  quite  apart  from  his  own  regenerate 
self  which  had  so  ignominiously  failed,  makes  him  free  from 
the  law  or  power  of  sin  and  death  (8:2).  He  testifies  further 
that  “the  righteousness  of  the  law,” — ^meaning  here  vastly 
more  than  any  written  code,  including,  as  it  does,  all  the  will 
of  God  as  to  every  detail  in  every  moment  of  the  believer’s 
life — is  fulfilled  in  him,  but  never  fulfilled  by  him.  This 
marvelous  experience,  the  Apostle  goes  on  to  state,  is  granted 
to  those  only  “who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the 
Spirit”  (8:4).  Thus  the  Apostle  prepares  for  the  truth  set 
forth  in  the  second  major  passage  (Gal.  5:16-24)  where  the 
conflict  is  not  between  the  regenerate  man  and  his  flesh  with 
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its  inevitable  defeat,  but  between  the  indwelling  Holy  Spirit 
and  the  flesh.  We  read:  **This  I  say  then,  Walk  in  [or  by 
dependence  on]  the  Spirit,  and  ye  shall  not  fulfill  the  lust  of 
the  flesh  (5:16).  No  greater  promise  of  victory  over  the 
flesh  could  be  extended  to  the  child  of  God  than  this.  Not, 
indeed,  by  self-crucifixion  of  the  flesh,  nor  by  a  supposed 
second  work  of  grace  by  which  the  flesh  is  eradicated,  but 
by  the  immediate  and  unceasing,  overcoming  power  of  the 
Spirit.  The  believer  must  learn  the  life  of  faith  in  which 
he  depends  upon  the  provided  power  of  God.  Apart  from 
this  faith  there  is  only  defeat;  but  with  this  faith  there  is 
blessed  deliverance  from  the  flesh  and  its  lusts  or  desires. 

c.  The  DevU.  Closely  related,  indeed,  are  the  Christian’s 
three  enemies — ^the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  Especially 
related  are  the  world,  or  the  satanic  system,  and  Satan  who 
is  the  “god”  and  “prince”  of  that  system.  However,  the  world 
and  the  flesh  are  impersonal  influences,  while  Satan,  the  wisest 
of  all  created  beings,  is  personal.  He  it  is  who  exercises  neOoSela 
— circumvention  of  deceits,  wUes,  or  artifices — against  the 
children  of  God.  There  is  no  conflict  between  unregenerate 
men  and  Satan;  they  are  energized  by  him  (Eph. 2:2).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Christian  is  in  the  center  of  the  most 
terrible,  supernatural  warfare.  It  is  described  in  Ephesians 
as  a  wrestling.  The  word  implies  the  closest  life  and  death 
struggle,  hand  to  hand  and  foot  to  foot  of  a  tug  of  war.  Nor 
is  the  uttermost  device  and  power  of  Satan  inspired  by  any 
enmity  against  regenerate  men  as  such.  His  enmity  is 
against  God  as  it  has  been  since  his  fall  in  the  unknown 
ages  past,  and  against  the  believer  only  on  the  ground  that 
he  has  partaken  of  the  divine  nature.  The  “fiery  darts”  of 
the  wicked  one  are  aimed  at  God  alone.  To  possess  the 
priceless  indwelling  presence  of  the  divine  nature  is  to  be¬ 
come  so  identified  with  God  that  His  enemy  becomes  ours. 

Solemn,  indeed,  is  the  divine  revelation  that  the  wisest  of 
all  created  beings,  and  the  most  powerful,  is  ceasing  not 
to  study  the  strategy  by  which  he  may  snare  the  child  of 
God,  and,  were  it  in  his  power,  to  bring  that  one  to  destruc- 
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tion.  How  unconcerned,  unconscious,  and  ignorant  Chris¬ 
tians  are !  How  ungrateful  they  are,  because  of  their  limited 
understanding,  for  the  divine  deliverance  wrought  in  their 
behalf  every  hour  of  every  day!  Yet,  how  much  of  defeat, 
especially  in  the  spiritual  realm,  is  suffered  by  all  who  are 
saved  because  of  their  failure  to  war  their  warfare  in  “the 
power  of  his  might,”  who  alone  can  give  victory,  and  to 
“put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God”!  No  more  vital  injunc¬ 
tion  was  ever  addressed  to  the  Christian  than  that  he  must 
“be  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  his  might.”  He 
must  put  on  the  whole  armor  of  God  that  he  may  be  able  to 
stand  against  the  wiles  of  the  devil  (Eph.  6:10, 11 — on  the 
meaning  of  wiles  cf.  Eph.  4:14).  Faith,  it  has  been  seen,  is 
the  only  way  of  victory  over  the  world  and  the  flesh;  but  it 
is  equally  certain  and  according  to  the  Word  of  God  that 
faith  is  the  only  way  of  victory  over  the  power  of  Satan. 
How  assuring  is  the  word,  “Greater  is  he  that  is  in  you  than 
he  that  is  in  the  world”  (IJohn4:4)!  Even  Michael  the 
Archangel,  when  contending  with  Satan  did  not  in  his  own 
strength  bring  a  “railing  accusation”  against  him,  but  said, 
“The  Lord  rebuke  thee”  (Jude  1:9).  True,  James  states, 
“Resist  the  devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  you”;  but  that  is  a 
word  of  admonition  to  those  who  have  first  submitted  them¬ 
selves  unto  God  (James  4:7).  Likewise,  Peter  declares  in 
reference  to  Satan,  “Whom  resist  stedfast  in  the  faith”  (I 
Pet.  6:8, 9.  Cf.  II  Cor.  10:3-5;  Phil.  2:13;  4:13;  John  15:6). 

Quite  apart  from  human  opinion  or  experience  which  is 
of  a  contrary  nature,  it  must  be  concluded  that,  in  his  three¬ 
fold  conflict,  there  is  nothing  but  defeat  and  failure  in  the 
path  of  the  Christian  should  he  not  pursue  the  way  of  faith 
or  dependence  upon  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  child  of  God 
must  “fight  the  good  fight  of  faith.”  His  responsibility  is 
not  to  war  with  his  enemies  in  his  own  strength,  but  rather 
to  maintain  the  ever-triumphant  attitude  of  faith, 

3.  The  Three-fold  Provision, 

In  recognition  of  the  believer’s  conflict  while  in  the  world, 
God  has,  in  marvelous  grace,  provided  a  three-fold  proven- 
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tion  against  the  Christian’s  sin.  If  the  Christian  sins,  it  will 
be  in  spite  of  these  provisions.  These  great  requisites  are 
a  revelation  found  in  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  in  the  New 
Testament. 

a.  The  Word  of  God. 

The  Psalmist  states,  “Thy  word  have  I  hid  in  mine  heart, 
that  I  might  not  sin  against  thee”  (Ps.  119:11),  and  in  II 
Timothy  3 :16, 17  it  is  declared,  “All  scripture  is  given  by 
inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof, 
for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness:  that  the 
man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  throughly  furnished  unto  all  good 
works.”  It  is  as  His  Word  abides  in  us  that  we  are  in  the 
place  of  spiritual  achievement  (John  15:7).  There  is  little 
hope  for  victory  in  daily  life  on  the  part  of  those  believers 
who,  being  ignorant  of  the  Word  of  God,  do  not  know  the 
nature  of  their  conflict  or  the  deliverance  God  has  povided. 
Over  against  this,  there  is  no  estimating  the  sanctifying 
power  of  the  Word  of  God.  Our  Savior  prayed,  “Sanctify 
them  through  thy  truth:  thy  word  is  truth”  (John  17:17). 

b.  The  Interceding  Christ. 

Again,  the  Psalmist  records,  “The  Lord  is  my  shepherd, 
I  shall  not  want”  (Ps.  23:1),  and  the  New  Testament  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  interceding  Christ  is  also  broad  enough  to  include 
His  shepherd  care.  Little  did  Peter  know  of  the  testing  that 
was  before  him  or  of  his  own  pitiful  weakness,  but  Christ 
had  anticipated  it  all.  He  could  say  in  assurance  to  Peter, 
“I  have  prayed  for  thee”  (Luke  22:32),  as  in  fact.  He  prays 
for  all  whom  He  has  saved.  It  is  probable  that  His  High 
Priestly  prayer  recorded  in  John,  Chapter  17,  is  but  the 
beginning  of  His  prayer  for  “those  whom  thou  hast  given 
me,”  which  prayer  is  now  continued  without  ceasing  by  Him 
in  heaven.  On  the  ground  of  this  unceasing  intercession, 
the  believer  is  assured  of  his  security  forever.  In  Romans 
8 :34  it  is  written  that  there  is  none  to  condemn  since,  among 
other  efficacious  forces,  Christ  “maketh  intercession  for  us.” 
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In  like  manner,  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  discloses  the  truth 
that  Christ  as  Priest,  in  contrast  to  the  death-doomed  priests 
of  the  old  order,  will  never  again  be  subject  to  death.  He 
therefore  has  an  unchangeable  or  unending  priesthood;  and, 
because  He  abideth  forever  as  a  sufficient  priest.  He  is  able 
to  save  eternally  (or  as  long  as  He  remains  a  priest)  those 
who  come  unto  God  by  Him,  since  He  ever  lives  to  make 
intercession  for  them  (Heb.  7:23-25).  This  guarantee  of 
abiding  endurance,  based,  as  it  is,  upon  the  absolute  efficacy 
of  the  interceding  Christ,  is  final  and  complete.  But,  as  has 
been  seen,  the  intercession  of  Christ  is  ever  a  preventative 
against  failure  as  well  as  a  security  for  the  children  of  God. 

c.  The  Indwelling  Spirit. 

The  saints  of  the  old  order  were  reminded  that  it  is  “Not 
by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  spirit,  saith  the  Lord 
of  hosts’’  (Zech.  4:6).  So,  as  has  been  indicated  before, 
every  defence  and  protection  as  well  as  every  victory  for 
the  Christian  is  dependent  upon  the  power  of  the  indwelling 
Spirit. 

4.  The  Two  Spheres  of  Effect  of  the  Christian's  Sin. 

As  to  its  effect,  the  Christian’s  sin  reaches  into  two 
spheres,  namely,  (a)  the  effect  upon  himself,  and  (b)  the 
effect  upon  God.  There  could  be  no  question  as  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  importance  of  these  two  results  of  the  Christian’s  sin. 
That  which  is  so  evidently  of  least  import  will  be  considered 
first. 

a.  The  Effect  of  the  Christian's  Sin  Upon  Himself. 

Because  of  his  new  birth  by  the  Spirit,  his  new  positions 
and  possessions,  and  his  heaven-high  responsibility  in  daily 
life  and  service,  the  Christian  is  a  supernatural  person. 
Normally  he  should  experience  unceasing  miracles  in  every 
department  of  his  life:  his  victory  over  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil;  his  empowerment  unto  God-honoring  charac¬ 
ter  and  service — ^which  is  nothing  short  of  the  showing  forth 
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of  the  virtues  of  Him  who  called  him  from  darkness  into 
His  marvelous  light  and  the  realization  of  the  Apostle’s  ideal 
expressed  in  the  phrase,  “for  to  me  to  live  is  Christ” — ;  his 
knowledge  of  God’s  Word;  and  his  prevailing  power  in 
prayer.  All  of  these  realities,  and  very  much  more,  are  not 
only  supernatural,  but  are  wrought  in  and  through  the  child 
of  God  by  the  energizing  power  of  the  indwelling  Spirit 
God  is  reasonable  in  calling  upon  every  regenerate  person 
for  this  holy,  heavenly  manner  of  life  on  the  ground  of  the 
fact  that  the  sufficient  resource — ^the  indwelling  Spirit — is 
given  to  all  who  are  saved.  Of  surpassing  importance,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  added  revelation  which  directs  the  Christian  in 
the  divinely  arranged  plan  whereby  he  may,  with  unabated 
power,  experience  these  supernatural  realities. 

Sin  in  the  Christian’s  life  causes  the  grieving  of  the  in¬ 
dwelling  Spirit,  and,  when  He  is  grieved.  He  turns  from  His 
normal  ministry  through  the  Christian  to  a  ministry  of 
pleading  with  the  Christian.  When  the  Christian  sins,  the 
manifestation  of  those  things  in  his  life  which  are  super- 
naturally  wrought  of  God  either  become  greatly  lessened  or 
cease  altogether  until  the  required  adjustment  is  made  and 
he  is  again  restored  to  right  relations  with  God. 

The  effect  then  of  the  Christian’s  sin  upon  himself  is  the 
loss  of  all  supernatural  realities  in  the  sphere  of  his  daily 
life  and  experience.  He  ceases  to  manifest  the  divine  vir¬ 
tues,  he  no  longer  knows  the  surpassing  blessedness  of  fellow¬ 
ship  with  the  Father  and  His  Son,  his  witness  for  Christ 
becomes  ineffective,  and  the  measureless  ministry  of  prayer 
is  paralyzed.  It  is  tragic  indeed  that  any  regenerate  person 
should  enter  into  the  realm  of  darkness  for  one  hour;  but 
even  more  tragic  when  multitudes  dbide  in  this  darkness 
(cf.  IJohnl:6)  because  of  their  ignorance  of  the  divinely 
provided  and  revealed  way  of  escape  and  cure! 

b.  The  Effect  of  the  Christian* s  Sin  upon  God. 

This,  the  last  division  of  the  theme  being  considered  in 
this  article,  reaches  out  in  its  scope  to  infinity.  It  is  far 
beyond  the  range  of  the  finite  mind  to  comprehend  what 
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sin  means  to  God;  and,  as  has  been  stated,  sin  is  as  sinful 
when  committed  by  the  saved  as  it  is  when  committed  by 
the  unsaved.  God  could  never  deal  with  any  aspect  of  sin 
upon  a  basis  of  mere  generosity,  big-heartedness,  or  mercy. 
Could  this  have  been  possible,  there  would  have  been  no  need 
for  Christ  to  die  that  death  by  which  He  bore  in  our  room 
and  stead  the  unavoidable  penalty  which  a  holy  God  must 
impose  on  every  creature  that  departs  from  conformity  to 
His  holiness.  The  gospel  message  to  the  unsaved  is  not  one 
which  implies  that  God  will  be  good  and  gracious  if  only 
they  persuade  Him  to  be  thus.  God  has  been  good  and  He 
is  gracious  to  the  extent  that  He  has  provided  in  Christ  all 
a  sinner  will  ever  need,  and  this  is  available  upon  no  condi¬ 
tion  other  than  that  the  sinner  believe.  Likewise,  the  child 
of  God  is  not  now  a  favorite  with  God  and  free  to  indulge 
in  sin  without  thought  of  divine  holiness  being  thereby  out¬ 
raged.  In  itself,  the  least  sin  committed  by  the  Christian, 
because  of  its  unlikeness  to  the  character  of  God,  would  have 
power  to  hurl  that  one  from  the  presence  of  God  forever 
and  to  dissolve  every  relationship  that  grace  has  formed. 
And,  indeed,  the  Christian’s  sin  would  thus  work  the  Chris¬ 
tian’s  eternal  ruin  were  it  not  for  the  efficacious  blood  of 
Christ  which  is  at  once  both  the  ground  of  salvation  and  of 
security — salvation  through  the  application  of  that  blood 
when  the  sinner  believes,  and  security  through  the  present 
advocacy  of  Christ  in  heaven. 

The  division  of  the  Doctrine  of  Sin  which  has  to  do  with 
the  sins  of  Christians  is  incomplete  apart  from  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  divinely  provided  cure  for  that  sin.  This  dis¬ 
cussion  is  reserved  for  the  next  and  final  article — The  Divine 
Remedy  for  all  Sin. 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer. 

Dallas,  Texas. 

(To  be  concluded  in  the  January  number) 
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THE  HYPOSTATIC  UNIOJS 
By  Charles  Lee  Feinberg,  Th.D. 

(Concluded  from  the  Jvly-Septemher  Number) 

D.  The  Hypostatic  Union — Its  Implications 

When  we  seek  to  understand  the  hypostatic  union  in  its 
implications,  those  features  and  factors  involved  in  it,  it  is 
not  long  before  we  find  that  the  New  Testament  contains 
no  systematic  or  formal  setting  forth  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
two  natures  in  the  Person  of  Christ.  The  doctrine  in  its 
entirety,  as  with  all  doctrines  of  the  Word,  must  be  built  up 
on  various  statements  found  throughout  the  Word.  There 
is,  however,  a  norm  for  every  doctrine,  as  Dr.  C.  I.  Scofield 
maintained.  For  example,  Romans  5:12-21  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  norm  of  the  doctrine  of  imputation;  Romans  9, 
the  norm  of  the  doctrine  of  election;  1  Corinthians  15,  the 
norm  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  believers.  In 
like  manner  Philippians  2:5-11  might  be  considered  the  cen¬ 
tral  passage  on  the  phase  of  Christology  which  we  are 
studying.  Before  we  do  so,  however,  we  would  reiterate 
that  it  is  still  a  mystery  to  finite  minds  as  to  how  two  com¬ 
plete  natures  with  their  separate  properties  and  attributes 
should  unite  in  one  Person,  without  conflict  or  antagonism, 
and  no  sane  study  of  Christology  even  pretends  to  fathom  it. 

Some  critics  of  the  negative  camp  have  sought  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  importance  of  Philippians  2:5-11  for  the  purposes 
of  this  doctrine  or,  indeed,  for  any  attempt  to  formulate 
any  doctrine  of  Christ’s  Person  and  work.  On  a  priori 
grounds  they  claim  that  in  a  practical  passage  as  this  as¬ 
suredly  is,  Paul  would  not  be  introducing  doctrine.  We  are 
not  prepared  to  say  where  the  apostle  Paul,  borne  along  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  shall  or  shall  not  inculcate  doctrine. 
Furthermore,  it  is  ever  the  practice  of  the  Spirit  to  teach 
practical  truth  from  doctrine:  they  are  inseparable.  In  the 
second  chapter  of  the  Philippian  letter  the  apostle  is  admon¬ 
ishing  the  believers  at  Philippi  to  be  more  mindful  and 
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considerate  of  other  believers,  not  seeking  their  own  glory 
to  satisfy  their  pride.  From  this  point  he  goes  on  to  exhort 
them  after  the  following  manner:  “Let  this  mind  be  in  you, 
which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus:  Who,  being  in  the  form  of 
God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God:  But 
made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the  form 
of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men:  And 
being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself,  and 
became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross. 
Wherefore  God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him 
a  name  which  is  above  every  name:  That  at  the  name  of 
Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things 
in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth ;  And  that  every  tongue 
should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God 
the  Father.”  This  important  passage  will  bear  much  study. 
Though  seemingly  simple  it  has  brought  forth  from  theo¬ 
logians  in  their  attempts  at  explanation  such  terms,  with 
all  their  different  shades  of  meaning,  as  exinanition,  kenosis, 
tapeinosis,  and  plerosis — quite  a  formidable  array !  In 
explaining  this  passage  there  are  those  who  hold  the  ex¬ 
pression,  “being  in  the  form  of  God,”  to  point  to  the 
incarnate  Christ,  while  others  believe  it  refers  to  the  pre- 
incamate  Christ.  We  believe  the  truth  of  the  case  to  be 
with  those  who  maintain  that  “subsisting  in  the  form  of 
God”  speaks  of  the  Christ  in  His  preincamate  state.  What, 
then,  is  meant  by  “the  form  of  God?”  This  phrase  gives 
no  reasonable  basis  for  anthropomorphic  views  that  hold 
that  God  has  a  sensible  form.  MoQcpri  does  not  mean  the 
same  as  ovaia  or  (pvai^,  according  to  both  Lightfoot  and 
Bruce.  The  latter  two  words  (being  and  nature)  are  pre¬ 
supposed  in  the  former.  Nevertheless,  (xoQqprj  “is  separable 
from  them;  it  cannot  exist  without  them,  but  they  can  exist 
without  it.  The  Son  of  God,  subsisting  in  the  form  of  God, 
must  have  possessed  divine  ovoia  and  divine  (pvaig;  but  it 
is  conceivable  that  retaining  the  ovoia  and  the  (pvoig.  He 
might  part  with  the  [xoQq)ii.  And  in  point  of  fact  such  a 
parting  for  a  season  with  the  \ioQ(pr\  seems  clearly  taught 
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in  this  place.”**  We  believe  that  by  the  word  under  dis¬ 
cussion  is  meant  the  essential  divine  attributes,  and  coincides 
with  John’s  expression:  “the  word  was  God.”  That  this 
was  not  a  state  or  condition  into  which  Christ  had  come  in 
some  previous  period,  is  brought  out  by  the  present  tense  of 
the  participle  “subsisting.”  This  Christ  who  was  in  such 
an  exalted  position,  we  are  told,  did  not  care  to  clutch  greed¬ 
ily  His  equality  with  God.  From  this  clause  it  is  immedi¬ 
ately  evident  the  expression  “equal  with  God”  is  exegetical 
of  “being  in  the  form  of  God.”  Being  in  the  form  of  God 
meant  for  Christ  equality  with  God.  So  far  from  holding 
tenaciously  to  His  equality  with  God,  Christ  “emptied  him¬ 
self.”  He  emptied  or  stripped  Himself.  Just  what  was 
involved  in  this  act  we  shall  consider  later,  but  that  He  did 
so  is  further  amplified  by  the  words:  “took  upon  him  the 
form  of  a  servant  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men.” 
At  the  same  time  that  Christ  emptied  Himself,  He  took  on 
the  form  of  a  servant  becoming  in  the  likeness  of  men.  The 
forms  of  the  verb  are  interesting.  The  Greek  words  trans¬ 
lated  “emptied,”  “took,”  and  “became”  are  effective  aorists 
showing  that  the  particular  actions  indicated  by  the  mean¬ 
ings  of  these  verbs  were  completed  at  one  definite  time  in 
in  the  past.  It  was  at  the  incarnation.  Then  He  took  on  the 
form  of  man;  it  was  not  something  He  had  always  had 
(Yev6|i£vog).  Since  “form”  means  essential  attributes  when 
referring  to  “in  the  form  of  God,”  it  must  mean  the  same 
when  used  in  the  phrase  “the  form  of  a  servant.”  It  was  a 
complete  form  and  nature  of  God  that  in  the  kenosis  added 
a  full  form  of  man.  The  use  of  the  word  “likeness”  is 
interesting,  because  it  reveals  that  although  Christ  was 
certainly  perfect  man,  he  was  not,  because  of  the  presence 
of  the  divine  nature,  simply  and  merely  man.  The  next 
clause — ^“and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man” — states  what 
Christ  appeared  to  be  in  the  judgment  and  eyes  of  men. 
“As  poQq)if|  and  dpoicopa  describe  what  He  was  in  Himself 
as  Man,  so  oxqpa  denotes  the  entire  outwardly  perceptible 
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mode  and  shape  of  His  existence.””  But  Christ  was  not 
content  with  merely  humbling  Himself  to  the  taking  on  of 
the  form  of  a  servant  and  the  likeness  of  men,  but  furthered 
His  self-humiliation  by  becoming  obedient  unto  death,  and 
that  death  no  less  than  the  shameful  and  ignominious  death 
of  the  Cross.  Cicero  said  of  this  form  of  death:  “I  said 
death,  but  it  was  no  common  death.  It  was  a  death  which 
involved  not  intense  suffering  only  but  intense  shame  also: 
a  death  reserved  for  malefactors  and  slaves:  a  death  on 
which  the  Mosaic  law  has  uttered  a  curse  (Deut.  21:23), 
and  which  even  Gentiles  consider  the  most  foul  and  cruel 
of  all  punishments.””  Because  of  this  voluntary  and  un- 
fathomably  great  humiliation  God  has  Himself  highly  exalted 
Christ,  thus  bearing  out  the  truth  that  “he  that  humbleth 
himself  shall  be  exalted”  (Lk.  14:11). 

Any  scriptural  explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Person 
of  Christ  must  give  this  passage  a  prominent,  if  not  a  cen¬ 
tral,  place.  But  in  the  expounding  of  it  men^s  minds  have 
been  wont  to  ask:  Of  what  did  Christ  empty  Himself?  In 
what  did  the  kenosis  consist?  This  whole  question  was 
pushed  prominently  to  the  fore  in  the  early  decades  of  the 
last  century  when  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  branches  of 
the  German  Protestant  Church  attempted  to  effect  a  feasible 
basis  of  union.  Such  passages  as  John  14:28  and  Mark 
13:32  where  it  is  written:  “my  Father  is  greater  than  I” 
and  “But  of  that  day  and  that  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no, 
not  the  angels  which  are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but 
the  Father,”  formed  the  starting  point,  apart  from  Philip- 
pians  2:5-11,  for  much  of  the  thinking  and  discussion  on 
the  subject.  On  the  very  face  of  it,  consideration  of  this 
subject  is  inevitable:  if  Christ  was  God  in  His  preexistent 
state  and  then  became  man,  what  did  He  give  up  in  the 
transaction? 

There  have  been  four  general  kenotic  theories,  all  aim¬ 
ing  at  the  same  end.  According  to  Bruce,  “The  dominant 

**Gifford,  E.  H.  The  Incarnation:  A  Study  of  Phil.  2:5-11.  p.  88. 

**Lightfoot,  J.  B.  Saint  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Phil.  p.  113. 
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idea  of  the  kenotic  Christology  is,  that  in  becoming  incarnate, 
and  in  order  to  make  the  Incarnation  in  its  actual  historical 
form  possible,  the  eternal  preexistent  Logos  reduced  Him¬ 
self  to  the  rank  and  measures  of  humanity.”  “  The  four 
types  of  kenotic  speculation  are:  (1)  the  absolute  dualistic 
type;  (2)  the  absolute  metamorphic  type;  (3)  the  absolute 
semi-metamorphic  type;  (4)  the  real  but  relative. 

The  first  view,  which  is  set  forth  by  Thomasius  and 
others,  maintains  that  the  attributes  of  God  can  be  divided 
into  two  sharply  distinct  groups:  the  ethical  or  immanent 
and  the  relative  or  physical.  The  former  are  really  those 
that  are  essential  to  Godhead.  The  attributes  of  the  imma¬ 
nent  trinity  cannot  be  parted  with;  those  of  the  economical 
trinity  can.  The  divine  attributes  of  omnipresence,  omni¬ 
science,  and  omnipotence  are  merely  expressive  of  God's 
free  relation  to  the  world  and  need  not  be  considered  indis¬ 
pensable.  The  essential  attributes  of  deity  are  supposed  to 
be  absolute  power,  absolute  love,  absolute  truth,  and  absolute 
holiness.  This  theory  cannot  stand,  because  it  sets  up  too 
sharp  a  distinction  between  the  attributes  of  God  and  de¬ 
duces  therefrom  conclusions  that  are  untenable.  Could 
Christ  be  truly  God,  though  He  maintained  absolute  holi¬ 
ness,  if  He  lost  omniscience  or  omnipresence?  This  theory 
depotentiates  the  Logos  to  an  unwarrantable  degree.  Besides 
the  denial  of  the  omnipresence  of  the  incarnate  Logos  ap¬ 
pears  quite  weak  in  the  face  of  a  statement  like  that  made 
in  John  3:13  where  the  Lord  Jesus  said:  “And  no  man 
hath  ascended  up  to  heaven,  but  he  that  came  down  from 
heaven,  even  the  Son  of  man  which  is  in  heaven.” 

The  second  view,  upheld  by  such  men  as  Gess,  Godet, 
and  Newton  Clarke,  really  holds  to  an  absolute  metamor¬ 
phism  by  “divine  suicide.”  According  to  this  position  the 
preincamate  Logos  so  humbled  Himself  and  emptied  Him¬ 
self  of  all  divine  attributes,  that  He  became  purely  a  human 
soul.  In  order  to  relieve  themselves  of  the  stigma  of  Apolli- 
narism  they  make  it  clear  that  they  assert,  not  that  the 
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Logos  took  the  place  of  the  human  soul  in  Christ,  but  that 
He  became  the  human  soul.  His  eternal  consciousness  ceased, 
to  be  regained  gradually  until  He  attained  once  more  in 
the  plerosis  to  the  completeness  of  divine  life.  This  theory 
is  so  untrue  to  the  scriptural  representation  of  the  hypo¬ 
static  union  in  history,  which  must  ever  be  the  measuring 
rod  for  any  and  all  views  of  Christ’s  Person,  that  it  needs 
no  minute  refutation. 

The  third  theory,  advanced  by  Ebrard,  contends  that  the 
Eternal  Son  in  becoming  man  underwent  not  a  loss  but  a 
disguise  of  His  deity,  in  such  a  sense  that  “the  divine  prop¬ 
erties,  while  retained,  were  possessed  by  the  Theanthropos 
only  in  the  time-form  appropriate  to  a  human  mode  of 
existence.  The  Logos,  in  assuming  flesh,  exchanged  the 
form  of  God,  that  is,  the  eternal  manner  of  being,  for  the 
form  of  a  man,  that  is,  the  temporal  manner  of  being.’”* 
This  exchange  is  both  perpetual  and  absolute.  This  view 
fares  no  better  than  the  former  two  when  judged  on  the 
basis  of  the  Word;  if  this  theory  is  true  then  Christ  was 
not  fully  God  and  fully  man  at  one  time  as  the  Scriptures 
portray  Him  to  be. 

There  remains  now  to  note  the  fourth  theory  of  the 
kenosis  Christology  which  declares  that  the  incarnate  Logos 
still  possesses  His  Godhead  in  a  real  and  true  sense,  but 
He  does  so  within  the  restricted  coniines  of  human  con¬ 
sciousness.  True  deity  is  never  in  existence  outside  of  the 
true  humanity.  The  properties  of  the  divine  nature  are 
not  present  in  their  infinitude,  but  are  changed  into  prop¬ 
erties  of  human  nature.  The  objection  to  this  theory  is  that 
the  attributes  of  God  are  not  as  elastic  as  this  view  would 
have  us  believe, — ^to  be  enlarged  or  contracted  at  will.  Om¬ 
niscience  is  just  that  always;  omnipresence  is  always  such; 
omnipotence  connotes  the  same  thing  always.  There  is  not 
a  limited  omnipresence,  because  although  the  Logos  was  in 
the  body  of  Christ,  He  was  also  in  heaven  (Jn.  3:13). 

What,  then,  is  a  true  theory  of  the  kenosis  or  self-empty- 
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ing  of  Christ?  First  of  all,  the  principle  must  be  laid  down 
that  “the  Logos  .  .  .  ceases  not  for  a  single  moment  (in 
spite  of  His  voluntary  humiliation)  to  be  that  which  He  was 
in  His  eternal  nature  and  essence.””  When  the  preexistent 
and  eternal  Logos  took  on  humanity,  He  gave  up  the  visi¬ 
bility  of  His  glory.  Men  could  not  have  looked  upon  un¬ 
veiled  deity.  The  kenosis,  furthermore,  implies  that  Christ 
gave  up,  as  Strong  aptly  suggests,  the  “independent  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  divine  attributes.”**  Christ  was  possessed  of  all 
the  essential  attributes  and  properties  of  deity,  but  He  did 
not  use  them  except  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Father.  We 
believe  just  this  is  meant  when  Christ  declares:  “The  Son 
can  do  nothing  of  himself*  (Jn.  5.19).  A  proper  explana¬ 
tion  and  understanding  of  Philippians  2:6-11,  then,  as  well 
as  the  issues  involved  in  a  scriptural  view  of  the  kenosis, 
are  indispensable  bases  for  any  Christological  discussion. 

In  stating  more  fully  the  implication  of  the  hypostatic 
union  it  is  well  to  note  cursorily  some  axioms  suggested  by 
Hodge  in  his  treatment  of  the  subject.  First,  attributes 
imply  a  substance  of  which  they  are  manifestations.  Of 
nothing,  nothing  can  be  said.  Second,  where  the  attributes 
are  discrepant,  the  substances  must  be  distinct.  The  finite 
is  not  infinite  and  vice  versa.  Third,  attributes  do  not  exist 
apart  from  substance.  There  is  no  thought  without  that 
which  thinks.  Fourth,  the  attributes  of  one  substance  can¬ 
not  be  attributed  to  another  substance.  Matter  has  not  the 
same  attributes  as  spirit,  otherwise  it  would  cease  to  be 
matter  and  would  become  spirit.  That  which  is  finite  can¬ 
not  have  the  attributes  of  infinity.** 

That  union  known  as  the  hypostatic  union  is  not  analo¬ 
gous  to  any  within  the  realm  of  human  experience.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made,  with  recognition  of  their  insuffi¬ 
ciency  and  inadequacy  to  be  sure,  to  liken  it  to  the  union  in 
man  of  soul  and  body,  or  the  union  of  iron  and  heat  to  get 
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molten  ore.  When  we  speak  of  the  hypostatic  union,  it  is 
not  meant  to  convey  the  idea  of  an  indwelling  of  deity  com¬ 
parable  to  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  hearts 
of  believers.  Nor  are  the  two  natures  bound  together  by  the 
moral  tie  of  friendship  or  ssrmpathy.  The  manner  of  the 
union  is  confessedly  inscrutable. 

But  there  are  clear  features  of  this  truth  yet  to  be  dealt 
with.  The  question  arises  early  in  one’s  thinking  on  the 
subject  as  to  which  nature  forms  the  basis  of  the  divine- 
human  personality.  Did  the  humanity  of  Christ  take  on  or 
assume  deity  or  was  the  reverse  condition  true?  One  writer, 
representing  a  certain  school  of  theological  thinking,  writes: 
“Jesus  was  true  man  and  his  divinity  must  always  be  as¬ 
serted  and  interpreted  in  such  ways  as  will  not  cast  doubt 
on  that  unmistakable  fact.”  In  further  explanation,  he 
adds:  “Jesus  was  man,  and  he  must  be  God  in  what  sense 
he  can  be  God  being  assuredly  man.”*®  We  believe  the  truth 
of  the  matter  to  be  that  the  divine  nature  in  Christ  formed 
the  basis  of  His  personality.  The  human  nature  in  Christ 
could  not  have  been  the  foundation  of  His  personality,  be¬ 
cause  before  the  union  with  the  divine  nature  it  was  enhypo- 
static,  without  individuation.  The  human  nature  in  Christ 
was  never  personalized  until  the  miraculous  conception  when 
it  was  joined  to  the  divine  nature,  the  Logos.  If  the  human 
nature  had  been  the  base  of  His  Person  He  would  be  a 
man-God,  not  God-man,  anthropotheistic,  not  theanthropic. 
Shedd  notes  several  other  reasons  in  favor  of  this  position. 
First,  the  divine  nature  must  have  been  the  primary  one, 
because  the  theanthropic  personality  was  not  destroyed 
when  Christ  died.  Second,  Christ’s  acts  of  power,  as  well 
as  His  knowledge,  were  regulated  by  the  divine  nature.  If 
the  Logos  determined  Christ  was  powerful  and  could  not 
be  apprehended ;  if  the  Logos  chose  Christ  could  be  arrested, 
scourged,  and  crucified.  If  the  Logos  elected  that  Christ 
knew  certain  matters.  He  knew  them,  otherwise  the  reverse 
was  true.  The  Logos  always  knew  the  hour  of  the  Second 
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Advent,  but  He  did  not  care  to  vouchsafe  this  knowledge  to 
the  human  consciousness  of  Jesus  Christ.  Third,  Christ’s 
immutability  is  another  proof  of  this  contention.  The  Word 
states  that  “Jesus  Christ  [is]  the  same  yesterday,  and  to¬ 
day,  and  for  ever”  (Heb.  13:8). 

Although  the  divine  nature  formed  the  starting  point  of 
the  personality  of  Christ,  this  does  not  mean  that  His  human 
nature  was  any  the  less  real  or  complete.  In  Jesus  Christ 
true  deity  and  true  humanity  were  consciously  and  actually 
present  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  All  that  could  be 
predicated  of  God  the  Father  and  God  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
to  deity  could  with  equal  justification  be  said  of  Christ. 
Though  humbled.  He  was  ever  and  always  God.  In  fact. 
He  could  not  have  humbled  Himself  in  the  manner  that  He 
did,  had  He  not  been  truly  God.  But  at  the  same  time 
Christ  was  every  whit  a  man.  All  that  can  be  attributed 
to  unfallen  humanity  was  true  of  Christ.  He  was  without 
sin,  but  sin  is  not  an  essential  feature  of  true  humanity, 
for  Adam  was  without  sin  in  his  innocent  state. 

When  we  have  postulated  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  we 
are  not  by  so  much  attributing  to  Him  a  dual  personality. 
We  never  read  in  the  Word  that  one  nature  in  Christ  speaks 
to  the  other  or  is  distinguished  from  it  as  a  distinct  hypo¬ 
stasis.  Nowhere  in  the  Scriptures  does  the  Son  of  God 
address  the  Son  of  man  or  vice  versa  (Cf.  Rom.  1:2-5;  9:5; 
1  Jn.  1:1-3;  Jn.  1:1-14).  “The  human  and  the  Divine  nature 
exist  in  the  person  of  the  Redeemer  by  no  means  only  out¬ 
wardly  together,  or  parallel  to  each  other,  but  so  intimately 
united  that  this  personality  is  as  little  merely  human  as 
exclusively  Divine,  but  is  and  remains  to  all  eternity.  Divine- 
human.’”’  So  real  is  this  union  that  in  Scripture  human 
attributes  are  ascribed  to  Him  when  He  is  designated  by  a 
divine  title,  and  divine  attributes  when  addressed  by  a 
human  title  (Cf.  Acts  20:28;  1  Cor.  2:8;  Col.  1:13,  14;  Jn. 
3:13;  Rom.  9:5;  Rev.  5:12). 

Another  feature  to  be  kept  in  mind  with  regard  to  the 
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hypostatic  union  is  the  fact  that  the  divine  nature  was  always 
hypostasized.  The  preincamate  Logos  ever  existed  as  a 
personality,  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity.  The  Logos 
was  never  enhypostatic.  To  say  that  the  divine  nature  had 
no  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit — all  at  once — is  to  lay  one’s 
self  open  to  the  charge  of  asserting  “the  one  substance  of 
pantheism  or  deism.” 

When  the  two  natures  united  in  Christ  and  the  human 
nature  received  its  personality  from  that  of  the  Logos,  this 
does  not  imply  that  the  natures  became  somehow  confused 
or  commingled.  Indeed,  the  natures  maintain  and  retain 
their  distinctness  throughout  together  with  their  properties, 
one  of  the  axioms  noted  earlier  in  our  discussion.  The  two 
natures  do  not  unite  to  form  a  theanthropic  nature,  but  a 
theanthropic  Person.  The  Lutherans,  in  setting  forth  their 
view  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  to  allow  for  consubstantiation 
and  the  ubiquity  of  the  body  of  Christ,  erred  in  this  very 
particular.  They  spoke  of  a  communicatio  idiomatum  and 
meant  by  it  that  properties  of  the  divine  nature  were  com¬ 
municated  to  the  human  nature  and  vice  versa,  whereas  what 
the  Scriptures  seek  to  convey  is  that  the  properties  of  both 
the  human  nature  and  divine  nature  are  conmiunicated  to 
the  theanthropic  Person  constituted  of  them. 

Just  a  word  need  be  said  now  concerning  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  Christ.  Some  say  He  had  a  human  consciousness; 
some  hold  a  divine  consciousness;  others  a  divine-human 
consciousness.  Christ  had  two  forms  of  consciousness  and 
experience:  one  in  the  realm  of  the  human  and  one  in  the 
realm  of  the  divine.  But  He  had  only  one  self-conscious¬ 
ness.  He  spoke  of  Himself  with  the  first  personal  pronoun, 
was  spoken  to  with  the  second  personal  pronoun,  and  spoken 
about  with  the  third  personal  pronoun. 

An  error  to  be  guarded  against  in  considering  this  sub¬ 
ject  is  that  which  would  say  the  divine  nature  united  with 
a  human  person.  Because  the  human  nature  united  with 
a  divine  Person  when  it  united  with  a  divine  nature,  does 
not  warrant  us  in  drawing  a  parallel  for  the  human  nature. 
We  have  already  noted  that  the  human  nature  before  the 
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union  was  enhypostatic,  and  have  also  called  attention  in  our 
introduction  to  the  distinction  between  nature  and  person. 
The  Logos  did  not  take  up  into  His  consciousness  the  “whole 
human  nature  both  distributed  and  undistributed,  individ¬ 
ualized,  and  undividualized,  but  only  a  transmitted  frac¬ 
tional  part  of  the  undistributed  remainder  of  it,  as  this 
existed  in  the  Virgin  Mary.”**  If  the  preincarnate  Logos 
had  united  with  a  human  person,  there  would  have  been 
another  person  added  to  the  trinity  which  would  have  sensi¬ 
bly  altered  its  constituency. 

What  can  be  said,  further,  of  the  matter  of  will  with 
regard  to  the  theanthropic  Person?  Did  He  have  one  or 
two  wills?  The  answer  given  to  the  Monothelites  has  never 
had  to  be  changed.  In  order  to  be  truly  God,  Christ  had  to 
have  and  did  have,  a  divine  will ;  similarly,  to  be  really  man. 
He  had  to  have,  and  did  have,  a  human  will.  Both  wills 
worked  harmoniously  in  obedience  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
Father,  the  human  will  ever  in  subjection  and  following 
the  divine. 

In  closing  this  part  of  our  study,  we  would  note  that  the 
hypostatic  union  is  eternal.  Scripture  reveals  nowhere  that 
this  union  may  sometime  be  dissolved.  On  the  contrary, 
we  read:  “Jesus  Christ  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day, 
and  for  ever.**  He  is  “over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever.**  This 
union  did  not  cease  for  a  moment  while  He  was  on  earth. 
Now  in  heaven  the  glorified  God-man  continues  unchange¬ 
ably.  Throughout  all  eternity  it  shall  be  the  Man  Christ 
Jesus. 

In  the  final  section  of  our  discussion  we  come  to  the 
consideration  of  the  hypostatic  union  in  its  consequences 
with  which  we  shall  deal  more  or  less  briefiy.  What  are  the 
benefits  of  this  union?  First  of  all,  the  hypostatic  union 
gave  the  world  an  impeccable  Person.  This  predicates  of 
Christ,  mark  you,  not  only  anamartesia,  but  impeccability. 
It  is  not  just  a  matter  of  posse  non  peccare,  but  of  non  posse 
peccare.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  Christ  did  not  sin;  it  must 
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be  declared  unequivocably  that  He  could  not  sin.  To  enter¬ 
tain  for  a  moment  the  thought  that  Christ  could  sin,  would 
involve  issues  that  call  for  a  radical  revolution  in  our  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Godhead.  To  say  that  Christ  could  not  sin 
is  not  tantamount  to  maintaining  He  could  not  be  tempted.. 
Because  He  was  man  He  could  be  tempted,  but  because  He 
was  God  He  could  not  sin,  for  there  was  no  sin  principle  in 
Christ  that  could  or  would  respond  to  solicitation  to  sin* 
When  Satan  tempted  the  Last  Adam  in  the  wilderness.  He 
was  tempted  and  tested  in  all  points  (1  Jn.  2:16)  like  as 
the  first  Adam,  and  the  human  race  ever  since,  yet  in  His 
case  without  sin.  Sin  as  an  inherent  nature  or  as  an  out¬ 
ward  act  was  foreign  to  Christ.  Luke  records  that  the 
angel  disclosed  to  Mary  that  of  her  would  be  born  that  holy 
thing  which  was  to  be  called  the  Son  of  God  (Lk.  1:35). 
The  hereditary  sin  nature  that  Mary  had  received  mediately 
from  Adam  through. her  progenitors  was  not  transmitted 
to  Christ  because  of  His  miraculous  conception  through  the 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  Christ  could  later 
challenge,  not  His  friends  mind  you,  but  His  enemies  to 
convince  Him  of  sin  (Jn.  8:46).  He  knew  that  when  the 
prince  of  this  world  was  come,  he  would  find  nothing  in 
Him  (Jn.  14:30).  Paul  says  of  Him  that  God  made  Him 
to  be  sin  for  us  who  knew  no  sin  (2  Cor.  5:21).  Though 
tempted  in  all  points  as  we  are.  He  was  nevertheless  with¬ 
out  sin  (Heb.  4:15);  indeed,  we  are  told.  He  was  holy, 
harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate  from  sinners  (Heb.  7:26). 
In  short,  the  combined  testimony  of  Scripture  reveals  that 
in  Him  is  no  sin  (1  Jn.  3:5). 

A  second  consequence  of  the  hypostatic  union  was  that 
the  God-man  revealed  the  Father.  This  is  the  prophetical 
phase  of  His  mediatorial  office.  He  spoke  for  God  as  did 
the  prophets  of  old,  but  with  a  significant  addition.  Naked 
and  unveiled  deity  had  never  been  seen  by  mortal  man.  The 
prophets  of  the  Israelitish  commonwealth  could  not  display 
any  more  of  the  Person  of  God  than  could  any  other  obedi¬ 
ent  servant  of  God.  They  themselves  had  never  seen  God 
face  to  face  in  order  to  declare  Him  fully.  With  Christ  it 
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was  decidedly  otherwise,  for  He  said:  “All  things  are  de¬ 
livered  unto  me  of  my  Father:  and  no  man  knoweth  the 
Son,  but  the  Father;  neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father, 
save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal 
him.”  John  makes  a  most  important  declaration  in  saying: 
“No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time;  the  only  begotten  Son 
[God  only  begotten,  R.  V.  margin],  which  is  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  [led  out,  exegeted]  him” 
(Jn.  1:18).  When  men  wanted  to  see  God,  Christ  so  mani¬ 
fested  Him  that  He  could  say:  “he  that  hath  seen  me  hath 
seen  the  Father”  (Jn.  14:9).  Never  before  nor  since  has 
God  been  so  clearly  revealed  to  men. 

But  if  Christ  was  the  revealer  of  deity  as  God-man,  He 
was  likewise  the  revealer  of  true  humanity.  He  alone  of 
all  men  that  ever  walked  the  earth  was  utterly  dependent 
upon  God.  God  was  in  all  His  thoughts.  In  all  things  He 
pleased  not  Himself  but  the  Father..  He  solely  kept  the 
^hole  law.  He  displayed  to  men  what  true  humanity  is. 

A  fourth  consequence  of  the  hypostatic  union  was  that 
thereby  God  fulfilled  the  promises  made  to  the  fathers.  God 
had  made  many  promises  to  the  nation  Israel  in  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  times  which  were  dependent  upon  One  for  their  ful¬ 
fillment  who  would  be  the  natural  Son  of  David,  but  more 
than  that.  One  who  would  rule  on  the  Davidic  throne  in 
Jerusalem  for  God  for  ever.  So  read  the  prophecies  to  the 
fathers,  and  to  fulfill  them  God  sent  His  Eternal  Son,  the 
Son  of  David  as  well,  to  offer  to  Israel  the  kingdom  prom¬ 
ised  to  them.  In  order  to  fill  all  the  conditions  of  the  case. 
He  had  to  be  God  and  man. 

Yet  another  benefit  of  the  union  is  that  Christ  can  be 
a  sacrifice  for  sin.  This  is  well  typified  by  the  Kinsman- 
Redeemer  who  must  meet  certain  qualifications.  He  must 
be  a  near  kinsman;  he  must  be  able  to  redeem;  he  must  be 
willing  to  redeem;  he  must  be  free  from  the  difficulty  him¬ 
self.  Christ  answered  to  this  discription  by  becoming  man, 
thus  identifying  Himself  with  the  human  race.  The  ulti¬ 
mate  sacrifice  for  sin  had  to  be  a  man,  not  bulls  and  goats, 
because  man  had  sinned  in  the  body  here  on  earth  and 
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deserved  death  as  the  legitimate  wages  of  sin.  Therefore, 
Christ  was  a  man.  But  to  give  this  sacrifice  its  ineffably 
infinite  value,  in  order  to  suffice  as  a  propitiation  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world.  He  had  to  be  God.  The  true  sacri¬ 
fice  for  sin  had  to  be  a  God-man;  this  is  provided  for  by 
the  hypostatic  union. 

A  further  consequence  of  the  union  was  that  it  furnished 
for  redeemed  humanity  a  faithful  High-Priest.  As  a 
prophet  speaks  for  God  to  men,  so  a  priest  speaks  for  men 
to  God.  In  dying  for  sinful  man  Christ  fulfilled  only  part 
of  His  high-priestly  office.  It  involves,  furthermore,  inter¬ 
cession  and  advocacy.  These  phases  of  ministry  are  in  be¬ 
half  of  believers  only.  The  Lord  Jesus  as  God-man  inter¬ 
cedes  for  His  own  that  they  may  be  kept  from  the  evil  one 
while  they  are  in  the  world,  though  not  of  it.  He  advocates 
for  His  own  after  they  have  sinned.  In  order  to  intercede 
or  advocate  He  must  be  God  to  know  fully  God's  require¬ 
ments  of  man  and  how  to  meet  them,  and  He  must  be  fully 
man  to  understand  man's  need  and  be  touched  by  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  man's  infirmities.  For  this  the  hypostatic  union  was 
indispensable.  'Tor  there  is  one  God,  and  one  mediator 
between  God  and  man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus"  (1  Tim.  2:5). 
Job's  plaintive  cry  for  a  Daysman  who  can  lay  hold  of  both 
God  for  man  and  man  for  God  has  been  answered  and  glori¬ 
ously  so. 

Finally,  by  the  hypostatic  union  the  Logos  became  the 
head  of  a  new  race,  the  new  creation.  Romans  5:12-21 
shows  clearly  that  as  death,  condemnation,  and  judgment 
came  from  the  first  Adam  to  the  fallen  race,  so  from  the 
Last  Adam  accrue  to  believers  the  new  creation  in  Christ 
Jesus  (Eph.  2:10),  life,  righteousness,  and  justification. 
The  Logos  had  to  become  man  to  undo  (and  “much  more") 
what  the  first  man  had  wrought.  He  had  to  be  God  to 
grant  and  make  possible  such  heavenly  birth,  privileges, 
and  blessings  (Eph.  1:3)  to  those  who  willingly  follow  Him 
by  faith  (Cf.  1  Cor.  15:45;  Eph.  1:22;  Jn.  15:5;  2  Cor. 
5:17). 

To  recapitulate,  then,  we  have  pursued  our  discussion  on 
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the  hypostatic  union  along  several  lines — creedally,  noting 
the  course  of  Christological  thinking  to  show  its  use  as  a 
basis  for  later  theological  thought;  prophetically,  showing 
the  union  to  be  a  definite  subject  of  prophecy;  historically, 
setting  forth  the  scriptural  representation  of  the  union  as 
an  indisputable  matter  of  history;  critically  or  analytically, 
calling  attention  to  the  implications  of  the  doctrine;  and 
finally,  functionally,  making  clear  the  consequences  or  bene¬ 
fits  that  flow  from  this  union.  In  conclusion,  we  stand 
amazed  in  the  presence  of  this  great  thing  which  God  hath 
brought  about — ^the  hypostatic  union  with  all  its  unfathom¬ 
able  mystery  yet  superabounding  benefits — and  when  we 
recall  that  this  God-man  is  the  center  of  God’s  two-fold 
eternal  purpose  wherein  He  determined  “That  in  the  dis¬ 
pensation  of  the  fullness  of  times  he  might  gather  together 
in  one  all  things  in  Christ,  both  which  are  in  heaven,  and 
which  are  on  earth,”  we  proclaim  with  Paul:  “0  the  depth 
of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God! 
.  .  .  For  of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him,  are  all  things: 
to  whom  be  glory  for  ever.  Amen”  (Eph.  1:10;  Rom.  11:33, 
36). 

Dallas,  Texas. 
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Charles  Lee  Feinberg,  Editor 


LIVING  AGAIN  IN  BIBLE  HOUSES 
By  James  L.  Kelso,  Th.D.,  D.D. 

The  ground  floor  plan  of  an  ancient  Palestinian  house  is 
easy  to  discover  if  anything  whatsoever  of  the  house  is  left 
for  the  excavator  to  study.  The  second  floor  plan  of  a  house 
however,  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  work  out.  I  have  never 
yet  seen  the  remains  of  a  second  floor  intact  that  came  from 
Old  Testament  times.  One  year  in  excavating  at  Kirjath- 
sepher  we  came  as  close  as  is  normally  possible  to  work  out 
the  arrangements  of  the  second  floor  of  a  Canaanite  house 
of  the  flnest  type,  perhaps  even  a  palace.  It  is  dated  in 
that  period  which  falls  between  Genesis  and  Exodus. 

In  one  part  of  the  building  on  the  first  floor  was  a  wine 
cellar,  which,  when  we  excavated  it,  proved  to  be  full  of 
great  quantities  of  wine  jars  broken  to  pieces  by  the  collapse 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  building  during  the  fire  which 
wrecked  the  house.  In  this  debris  which  had  fallen  into 
the  wine  cellar  from  the  second  floor  was  a  large  piece  of 
limestone  upon  which  was  carved  about  two-thirds  of  a 
Canaanite  idol.  This  find  enabled  us  to  locate  that  part  of 
the  second  floor  which  contained  the  private  chapel  of  the 
house. 

In  another  part  of  the  building,  when  we  were  excavat¬ 
ing  the  rooms  used  for  stabling  the  horses,  we  discovered 
the  dice  and  two  sets  of  playing  pieces  of  five  men  each 
which  had  been  used  for  an  old  Egyptian  game  something 
like  backgammon.  The  wooden  gaming  board,  of  course, 
had  perished  in  the  fire.  The  beautifully  inlaid  dice  made 
of  sections  of  ivory  and  the  faience  gaming  pieces  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  importation  were,  of  course,  the  property  of  the  owner 
of  the  palace  and  not  the  property  of  the  stable  hands.  Thus 
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the  living  room  of  the  palace  was  located  on  the  second 
floor  corner  of  the  house  directly  above  the  stable.  Such 
an  arrangement  does  not  have  much  of  an  appeal  to  us,  but 
it  was  quite  the  thing  in  those  days  when  the  horse  was  first 
introduced  to  the  Mediterranean  world.  The  horse  was 
then  so  unique,  so  valuable  and  so  appreciated  that,  when 
the  king  or  prince  died,  his  horse  was  buried  with  him.  The 
arrangement  of  the  living  room  in  this  house  enabled  the 
owner  to  watch  his  horses  which  took  their  exercise  in  the 
enclosed  courtyard  directly  under  the  windows  of  his  room. 

The  bone  inlay  of  a  jewel  box  which  was  found  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition  in  a  storeroom  of  the  ground  floor  enabled 
us  to  locate  one  of  the  women’s  sleeping  quarters  on  the 
second  floor.  Gold  beads  found  in  the  debris  cleared  out  of 
the  kitchen  likewise  located  some  of  the  women’s  quarters 
above  that  room. 

The  slaves’  sections  of  this  palatial  building  were  easily 
distinguished  toward  the  back  of  the  lot.  Their  construction 
was  flimsy  in  the  extreme  and  in  high  contrast  to  the 
massive  symmetrical  walls  of  the  main  house.  None  of  the 
rooms  used  by  the  members  of  the  family  of  the  great  house 
were  on  the  first  floor.  That  floor  was  given  over  to  the 
horses  and  to  store  rooms,  wine  cellars,  and  the  kitchen. 
The  slaves’  quarters  on  the  other  hand  were  one  story  hovels. 

When  this  large  building  was  completely  excavated  its 
symmetry  was  marred  at  one  point  by  a  ragged,  gaping 
hole  in  the  massive  exterior  wall.  This  hole,  however,  yielded 
a  rare  phenomenon,  for  it  was  a  storage  bin  full  of  tihn, 
i.  e.  the  small  pieces  of  straw  as  they  come  from  the  thresh¬ 
ing  floor  where  they  have  been  tramped  out  by  the  oxen. 
The  great  structure  which  we  have  been  describing  had  been 
burned  to  the  ground  when  the  city  had  been  captured  and 
destroyed  by  the  Egyptian  king  who  drove  the  hated  Hyksos 
out  of  southern  Palestine.  This  city  of  Kirjath-sepher  then 
lay  unoccupied  for  about  half  a  century,  after  which  new 
settlers  came  in.  They  did  not  know  what  was  in  the  debris 
beneath  their  feet.  They  did  need  a  place  to  store  their  tibn 
as  winter  food  for  their  animals  and  so  they  sunk  a  pit  in 
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the  courtyard  of  their  new  house.  This  pit  chanced  to  be 
above  the  massive  wall  of  the  Hyksos  house  and  they  dug 
out  so  much  of  the  wall  as  was  necessary  to  complete  their 
pit. 

This  new  city  like  the  old  city  met  its  fate  in  a  great 
conflagration.  This  storage  pit  of  tihn,  however,  did  not 
meet  the  normal  fate  of  such  pits.  The  tihn  in  this  pit  was 
in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation  when  we  found  it.  Each 
tiny  wisp  of  straw  retained  its  original  shape  and  design 
although  it  was  but  a  gray  filament  of  ash.  It  was  light  as 
a  feather  and  a  bushel  of  it  seemed  to  weigh  no  more  than 
the  empty  bushel  basket,  yet  it  was  exactly  like  the  tihn  on 
the  threshing  floor  near  where  we  were  working  in  spite 
of  being  thirty-four  hundred  years  old. 

Of  all  the  charred  grains  and  seeds,  the  most  interest¬ 
ing,  next  to  the  tihn  just  described,  were  the  remains  of  a 
bunch  of  grapes.  There  were  the  seeds  and  the  tiny  stems 
and  the  larger  stems  of  the  cluster.  Wheat,  barley,  sesame 
and  chick  peas  are  the  grains  recovered.  These  are  usually 
found  in  small  mouthed  jars  and  in  such  containers  the 
grain  has  retained  virtually  its  original  shape  and  size. 

Last  days  on  a  dig  are  times  of  special  anticipation.  The 
digger  always  hopes  for  one  last  spectacular  And.  The  late 
Dr.  M.  G.  Kyle  made  such  a  last  minute  discovery  on  one 
campaign  at  Kirjath-sepher.  The  digging  for  the  year  had 
been  finished,  the  surveyor  had  completed  the  planning  of 
the  last  house  wall.  The  Arabs  were  actually  tearing  the 
wall  down  so  as  to  use  the  ground  beneath  it  for  farm  pur¬ 
poses  when  suddenly  one  of  the  stones  removed  from  this 
wall  was  seen  to  be  the  base  of  an  old  Canaanite  idol.  This 
base  was  nothing  less  than  the  statue  of  a  couchant  lion  of 
the  type  upon  which  a  standing  statue  of  the  goddess  Astarte 
was  often  placed  in  the  late  Canaanite  period.  One  paw  of 
the  lion  was  missing  but  it  turned  up  two  years  later  when 
the  ground  beneath  this  house  wall  was  excavated. 

Weights  are  found  in  goodly  numbers  in  Palestine  ex¬ 
cavations,  but  when  they  are  checked  upon  modern  delicate 
scales  they  show  a  wide  variety  of  difference  in  the  number 
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of  grains  and  ounces.  Indeed  the  variety  is  so  wide  that  it 
is  virtually  impossible  to  tell  what  was  the  intended  or 
standard  weight.  The  finding  of  a  set  of  weights  in  the 
west  gate  of  the  tower  had  at  least  one  advantage.  It  showed 
what  the  city  itself  considered  to  be  standard  measures  used 
in  the  purchase  of  food  stuffs  for  the  army. 

Jewelry  is  always  interesting  and  to  the  man  who  special¬ 
izes  in  it,  fascinating.  The  poor  in  those  days  imitated  the 
rich  just  as  the  modem  five  and  ten  cent  store  jewelry  apes 
that  of  fifth  avenue.  Among  the  poor  anything  served  for 
jewelry.  Common  stones  were  cut  into  the  shapes  of  pre¬ 
cious  gems.  Animal  bones,  fish  bones  and  shells  were  shaped 
for  beads  and  pendants.  Even  crude  clay  was  sometimes 
baked  and  used  for  jewelry  purposes.  The  jewelry  of  the 
rich,  however,  was  often  a  work  of  art.  A  hippopotamus 
carved  out  of  topaz  is  the  most  beautiful  piece  of  jewelry 
I  have  seen  actually  dug  out  of  the  soil. 

The  fever  for  imitation  is  shown  also  in  scarabs  and  seal 
cylinders.  At  certain  times  in  Palestinian  history  the  native 
workmen  have  used  the  Egjrptian  and  Babylonian  signs 
which  those  peoples  used  as  a  script,  but  they  knew  nothing 
of  spelling  these  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  words  and  used 
the  figures  only  as  art  motifs  and  not  as  inscriptions.  As 
works  of  art  some  of  these  scarabs  are  a  delight  to  any 
artist.  But  they  are  a  disgust  to  the  linguist  for,  although 
they  have  the  appearance  of  inscriptions,  their  voice  is 
silent.  Occasionally  scarabs  of  more  than  ordinary  signifi¬ 
cance  are  found  as  was  the  case  of  such  a  signet  one  used 
by  the  Egyptian  governor  at  Kirjath-sepher  when  that  city 
was  under  Egyptian  domination. 

The  imitation  fever  already  referred  to  is  evident  also  in 
pottery,  in  fact  we  find  it  here  more  than  any  place  else 
since  we  find  more  pottery  than  all  other  objects  combined. 
Certain  clays  were  developed  which  were  very  strong  even 
in  a  delicately  walled  vessel  and  finished  off  with  an  exterior 
to  make  them  look  as  much  as  possible  like  silver  originals 
from  which  they  were  copied.  In  most  instances,  however, 
simply  the  shape  of  the  silver  vessel  was  imitated  and  no 
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attempt  was  made  at  color  likeness.  The  rich  Greek  pottery 
was  imitated  both  in  shape  and  decorative  design,  but  the 
Israelite  was  a  poor  imitator  of  both.  The  normal  history 
of  pottery  begins  with  an  artistic  native  creation  or  a  beau¬ 
tiful  foreign  importation.  Then  copies  are  fashioned  by 
native  craftsmen,  and  finally  a  modification  of  shape  and 
design  is  made  by  common  potters  and  this  is  put  into  mass 
production. 

In  no  period  is  imitation  as  desperately  attempted  as 
when  the  Bedouin-born  Israelites  of  Joshua’s  troops  tried  to 
imitate  the  cultured  refinement  of  rich  Canaanite  farmers 
and  merchants  whom  they  conquered.  By  the  beginning  of 
the  monarchy  Israel  had  created  a  culture  and  art  of  her 
own,  but  never  at  any  period  of  her  history  was  she  able 
to  match  the  culture  and  art  of  the  Canaanite.  Israel’s 
prime  contribution  to  the  world  is  Revelation  and  not 
culture. 

Seals  are  vastly  more  common  than  the  impressions 
which  have  been  made  with  these  seals.  It  is  only  rarely 
that  the  clay  stopper  of  a  wine  jar  has  been  protected  from 
the  rains  of  the  centuries  and  can  still  show  the  imprint  of 
the  seal.  When  a  seal  impression  is  discovered  which  has 
been  used  upon  a  package  it  is  doubly  significant  for  the 
impression  of  the  cord  is  in  the  print  and  thus  the  nature 
of  this  cord  can  be  studied  although  the  cord  itself  has  com¬ 
pletely  disappeared.  A  magnifying  glass  put  upon  the  rare 
seal  impressions  of  Jehoiachin  shows  they  were  made  by 
the  same  original  seal  although  the  impressions  have  been 
found  in  two  cities  at  considerable  distance  apart. 

Somewhat  related  to  the  seal  and  its  impression  is  the 
mold  and  the  tool  which  was  cast  in  this  mold.  The  most 
interesting  mold  that  I  have  seen  comes  from  the  Hyksos 
period  and  contains  a  matrix  for  a  sword.  No  sword  of 
this  particular  shape  has  yet  been  found  by  the  archaeolo¬ 
gists  but  the  fact  that  we  have  a  mold  for  such  a  sword  is 
as  conclusive  proof  as  the  sword  itself.  Under  certain  con¬ 
ditions  bent  nails  are  of  value  as  showing  us  the  thickness 
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of  the  lumber  in  which  they  are  used  and  something  of  the 
type  of  work  for  which  the  lumber  was  used. 

Even  military  defenses  at  times  tell  a  peculiar  history, 
as  at  Bethel.  Here  a  massive  stone  gateway  twelve  feet 
thick  was  laid  without  any  foundation  directly  upon  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Of  course,  it  violated  every  principle 
of  military  engineering,  but  the  Christian  population  of 
Bethel  was  in  desperate  haste  to  get  up  any  kind  of  effec¬ 
tive  defence  against  the  Samaritans  who  were  depopulating 
the  country  side.  After  this  emergency  peaceful  times  seem 
to  have  come  on  and  the  city  folks  never  took  the  time  to 
tear  down  the  city  gateway  and  rebuild  it  with  proper  foun¬ 
dations.  This  gateway  dates  about  five  hundred  A.  D.  and 
is  built  only  a  foot  or  so  above  soil  containing  pottery  which 
goes  back  to  five  hundred  years  before  Abraham. 

A  fascinating  level  which  always  has  a  sort  of  mystical 
appeal  to  a  Biblical  archaeologist  is  the  New  Testament 
level.  It  may  not  have  a  single  bit  of  doctrinal  significance, 
it  may  be  a  town  that  Christ  never  visited,  its  finds  may  be 
small  and  mean.  Such  a  level  was  one  that  was  excavated 
at  ancient  Bethel.  It  was  a  city  built  just  after  the  birth 
of  Christ  and  destroyed  just  a  year  after  the  death  of  the 
apostle  Paul.  But  in  such  a  city  as  this  one  gets  the  “at¬ 
mosphere”  of  the  Gospel  narratives.  Here  were  houses 
just  like  those  Jesus  lived  in.  Here  were  dishes  just  like 
those  from  which  He  ate.  Here  were  coins  just  like  those 
that  jingled  in  the  bag  of  Judas  Iscariot.  Someday,  some¬ 
one  will  blend  all  these  common  things  into  an  uncommon 
story  and  let  us  live  again  the  life  of  the  New  Testament 
times! 


Pittsburgh,  Penna. 
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THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 
By  Carl  Armerding,  D.D. 

(Concluded  from  the  July-September  number) 


Note :  This  article,  concluded  in  this  issue,  is  a  condensation  of  the  1935 
lectures  delivered  by  the  author  on  the  W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas  Founda¬ 
tion  in  May.  All  quotations  of  Scripture  in  this  series  are  taken  from 
the  Neva  Translation  by  J.  N.  Darby.— ’Editor. 

III. 

The  Prophetical  Books 

1.  Hitherto  in  our  studies  we  have  seen  the  Holy  Spirit 
acting  in  and  through  men  of  like  passions  to  ourselves. 
Baptism  by  the  Spirit  into  one  body  was  as  yet  unknown 
and  therefore  there  was  no  corporate  testimony  of  world¬ 
wide  significance  such  as  we  have  now  in  the  church.  The 
Spirit’s  actions  thus  far  have  been  restricted  to  certain  in¬ 
dividuals,  and  for  the  most  part,  to  one  nation  and  one 
country,  but  always  as  the  Spirit  of  grace. 

In  the  prophetical  books  we  see  the  Holy  Spirit  in  an 
entirely  different  role  and  in  relationship,  not  to  ordinary 
men  only,  but  to  the  Messiah  Himself.  We  have  just  seen 
how  the  nation  rejected  the  Spirit’s  testimony  through 
Zechariah.  He  had  warned  them  “But  they  refused  to 
hearken,  and  turned  a  rebellious  shoulder,  and  made  their 
ears  heavy  that  they  should  not  hear.  And  they  made  their 
heart  as  an  adamant,  that  they  should  not  hear  the  words 
of  the  law,  and  the  words  that  Jehovah  of  hosts  sent  by 
his  Spirit  by  the  hand  of  the  former  prophets:  therefore 
was  there  great  wrath  from  Jehovah  of  hosts’’  (Zech.  7:11, 
12).  So,  instead  of  the  Spirit  of  grace  we  find  now  “the 
Spirit  of  judgment’’  and  “the  Spirit  of  burning”  (Isa.  4:4). 
A  veritable  baptism  of  fire  must  consume  until  all  that 
offends  is  burned  up  and  “the  Lord  shall  have  washed  away 
the  filth  of  the  daughters  of  Zion,  and  shall  have  scoured 
out  the  blood  of  Jerusalem  from  its  midst”  (Ibid.), 
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But  in  doing  this  the  Spirit  will  operate  through  the  Man 
who  is  here  introduced  as  the  Lord  [Adonai]  and  in  Isaiah 
11  as  “the  shoot  out  of  the  stock  of  Jesse,  and  a  branch  out 
of  his  roots.”  “And  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  shall  rest  upon 
him.”  That  word  “rest”  is  significant.  “John  bore  witness, 
saying,  I  beheld  the  Spirit  descending  as  a  dove  from  heaven, 
and  it  abode  upon  him.  And  I  knew  him  not;  but  he  who 
sent  me  to  baptize  with  water,  he  said  unto  me.  Upon  whom 
thou  shalt  see  the  Spirit  descending  and  abiding  on  him, 
he  it  is  who  baptizes  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  I  have  seen 
and  borne  witness  that  this  is  the  Son  of  God”  (John  1:32- 
34). 

The  long  search  of  forty  centuries  had  ended!  The 
Spirit  had  found  One  upon  whom  He  could  descend  and 
remain.  And  this  took  place,  not  in  our  Lord’s  infancy,  nor 
yet  in  the  days  of  His  youth,  but  when  He  “was  beginning 
to  be  about  thirty  years  old,”  and  just  at  the  point  where 
the  devil  might  have  dared  to  have  put  Him  on  a  level  with 
sinful  men  because  of  His  being  baptized  among  them  at 
Jordan.  It  is  just  there  that  He  is  distinguished  from  all 
others  by  the  Spirit  who  descends  and  remains  upon  Him; 
and,  by  the  Father  who  declares,  “Thou  art  my  beloved  Son, 
in  thee  I  have  found  my  delight”  (Luke  3:22). 

The  Spirit  not  only  came  upon  Him  to  abide  but  He 
came  in  all  of  His  sevenfold  fulness  (cf.  Isa.  11:2)  for  the 
Father  was  not  now  giving  the  Spirit  by  measure  (John 
3:34).  Here,  at  last,  was  One  in  whom  that  Fulness  was 
pleased  to  dwell  without  let  or  hindrance.  In  keeping  with 
this  our  Lord  could  stand  up  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth 
(Luke  4)  and  say,  “The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  upon 
me,  because  Jehovah  hath  anointed  me  to  announce  glad 
tidings  unto  the  meek;  he  hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  the 
broken-hearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and 
opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound;  to  proclaim 
the  acceptable  year  of  Jehovah”  (Isa.  61:1,  2).  And  there 
He  paused  to  tell  His  audience  that  that  Scripture  was  being 
fulfilled  that  very  day.  “And  all  bore  witness  to  him,  and 
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wondered  at  the  words  of  grace  which  were  coining  out  of 
his  mouth.” 

In  like  manner  Matthew  cited  another  passage  from 
Isaiah  42  as  applying  to  Him  at  that  time  saying,  “Behold 
my  servant  whom  I  uphold,  mine  elect  in  whom  my  soul 
delighteth!  I  will  put  my  Spirit  upon  him;  he  shall  bring 
forth  judgment  to  the  nations.  He  shall  not  cry,  nor  lift  up, 
nor  cause  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  street.  A  bruised 
reed  shall  he  not  break,  and  smoking  flax  shall  he  not  quench ; 
he  shall  bring  forth  judgment  according  to  truth.  He 
shall  not  faint  nor  be  in  haste,  till  he  have  set  justice  in  the 
earth :  and  the  isles  shall  wait  for  his  law.” 

Isaiah  predicted  both  advents  of  our  Lord,  sometimes 
with  nothing  more  than  a  simple  conjunction  or  a  punctua¬ 
tion  mark  to  indicate  the  difference.  The  fact  that  our  Lord 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  when  reading  from  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth  is  distinct 
evidence  of  this.  When  He  comes  again  as  Judge  He  will 
take  up  where  He  left  off  then,  for  the  day  of  vengeance 
will  have  come.  Then  “he  shall  smite  the  earth  with  the 
rod  of  his  mouth,  and  with  the  breath  of  his  lips  shall  he 
slay  the  wicked.  And  righteousness  shall  be  the  girdle  of 
his  reins,  and  faithfulness  the  girdle  of  his  loins.”  Thus 
will  He  usher  in  that  blessed  day  when  “the  wolf  also  shall 
dwell  with  the  lamb  .  .  .  and  they  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy 
in  all  my  holy  mountain  .  .  .  and  his  resting  place  shall  be 
glory”  (Isa.  11:4-10).  For,  “Behold,  a  king  shall  reign  in 
righteousness,  and  princes  shall  rule  in  judgment,  and  a 
man  shall  be  as  a  hiding-place  from  the  wind,  and  a  covert 
from  the  storm;  as  brooks  of  water  in  a  dry  place,  as  the 
shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land  (Isa.  32:1,2),  for 
the  scene  will  be  one  of  utter  desolation  till  the  Spirit  is 
poured  upon  them  from  on  high  (Ibid.  11-15). 

“And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day  that  the  Lord 
shall  set  his  hand  again  the  second  time  to  acquire  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  his  people  which  shall  be  left  .  .  .  and  he  shall  lift 
up  a  banner  to  the  nations,  and  shall  assemble  the  outcasts 
of  Israel,  and  gather  together  the  dispersed  of  Judah  from 
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the  four  comers  of  the  earth”  (Isa.  1:11,12).  And  He 
will  pour  out  upon  them  ‘‘the  spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplies, 
tions”  (Zech.  12:10)  and  then  they  shall  look  on  Him  whom 
they  pierced  and  they  shall  mourn  for  Him  as  one  mourneth 
for  his  only  son.  And  then  they  will  confess  that  ‘‘they 
rebelled  and  grieved  his  holy  Spirit”  when  by  the  right  hand 
of  Moses  He  led  them  forth  out  of  Egypt  to  give  them 
rest  (cf.  Isa.  63:7-14). 

For  all  such  He  will  then  have  a  word  of  comfort  “to 
appoint  unto  them  that  mourn  in  Zion,  that  beauty  should 
be  given  unto  them  instead  of  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  instead 
of  mourning,  the  garment  of  praise  instead  of  the  spirit  of 
heaviness:  that  they  might  be  called  terebinths  of  right¬ 
eousness,  the  planting  of  Jehovah,  that  he  may  be  glorified” 
(Isa.  61:3). 

Then  will  He  pour  out  His  Spirit  on  their  seed,  and  His 
blessing  on  Jacob’s  offspring.  “And  they  shall  spring  up 
among  the  grass,  as  willows  by  the  water-courses”  (Isa. 
44:3,4).  “And  they  shall  fear  the  name  of  Jehovah  from 
the  west,  and  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  his  glory.  When 
the  adversary  shall  come  in  like  a  flood,  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah 
will  lift  up  a  banner  against  him.  And  the  redeemer  will 
come  to  Zion,  and  unto  them  that  turn  from  transgression 
in  Jacob,  saith  Jehovah.  And  as  for  me,  this  is  my  cove¬ 
nant  with  them,  saith  Jehovah;  My  Spirit  that  is  upon  thee, 
and  my  words  which  I  have  put  in  thy  mouth,  shall  not 
depart  out  of  thy  mouth,  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed, 
nor  out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed’s  seed,  saith  Jehovah,  from 
henceforth  and  forever”  (Isa.  69:19-21). 

2.  The  book  of  Ezekiel,  like  that  of  Isaiah,  contains 
numerous  references  to  the  Holy  Spirit;  first  of  all  in  His 
relationship  to  the  Lord,  secondly  in  relation  to  Ezekiel  him¬ 
self,  and  finally  in  connection  with  Israel  as  a  nation.  In 
the  book  of  Isaiah  the  scene  is  earthly  and  things  are  looked 
at  from  the  earthly  standpoint.  But  in  the  book  of  Ezekiel 
“the  heavens  are  opened”  and  we  are  invited  to  look  behind 
the  scenes,  as  it  were.  No  doubt,  it  is  this  which  has  made 
the  book  more  difficult  for  some  to  understand.  But  here. 
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as  elsewhere  in  Scripture,  “it  is  the  honor  of  kings  to 
search  out  a  matter.” 

The  summary  of  Ezekiel’s  vision  (Ezek.  1:28)  is  a  great 
help  to  us  in  finding  the  meaning  of  it.  He  says,  “This  was 
the  appearance  of  the  likeness  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord.” 
Therefore  we  conclude  that  we  are  to  see  in  the  four  living 
creatures,  as  well  as  in  the  wheels,  that  which  has  a  very 
definite  connection  with  Him  who  is  the  effulgence  of  God’s 
glory  and  the  expression  of  His  substance  (cf.  Heb.  1:3), 
the  One  of  whom  John  said,  “the  Word  became  flesh  and 
dwelt  among  us  (and  we  have  contemplated  his  glory,  a 
glory  as  of  an  only-begotten  with  a  father),  full  of  grace 
and  truth”  (John  1:14). 

It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  discern  in  the  four  living  crea¬ 
tures  four  aspects  of  His  person  and  His  work.  And  since 
this  has  been  ably  dealt  with  by  others  in  works  within  the 
reach  of  all,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  into  detail  regard¬ 
ing  it  here.  “The  application  of  the  four  faces  of  the 
cherubim  to  the  four-fold  character  of  our  Lord  as  King, 
Servant,  Man  and  Son  of  God  is  well  known.’” 

Linked  inseparably  with  these  four  living  creatures  we 
see  four  wheels.  “And  when  the  living  creatures  went,  the 
wheels  went  beside  them;  and  when  the  living  creatures 
were  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  the  wheels  were  lifted  up. 
Whithersoever  the  spirit  was  to  go,  they  went,  thither  would 
their  spirit  go;  and  the  wheels  were  lifted  up  along  with 
them:  for  the  spirit  of  the  living  creature  was  in  the  wheels” 
(Ezek.  1:19,  20).  So  that  we  have  here  perfect  unity  of 
action.  And  it  is  the  Spirit  who  is  the  cause  of  it. 

“The  wheel  speaks  naturally,  primarily,  of  the  revolution 
of  time.”*  In  the  four  wheels  we  see  four  cycles  of  human 
history,  but  with  direct  reference,  as  commonly  in  prophecy, 
to  God’s  people  Israel.  That  accounts  for  the  fact  that  when 
the  living  creatures  are  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  the  wheels 
are  also  lifted  up.  So  far  as  the  earth  is  concerned  there  is 
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a  pause  in  their  movement.  “They  (the  wheels)  show  forth 
and  symbolize  the  purposes  of  God  in  the  execution  of  His 
inerrant  governmental  dealings  on  earth.  God  controls  it  all, 
and  His  Spirit  directs  every  movement.”*  “And  when  the 
cherubim  went,  the  wheels  went  beside  them,  and  when  the 
cherubim  lifted  up  their  wings  to  mount  up  from  the  earth, 
the  same  wheels  also  turned  not  from  beside  them.  When 
they  stood,  these  stood;  and  when  they  mounted  up,  these 
mounted  up  with  them;  for  the  spirit  of  the  living  creature 
was  in  them”  (Ezek.  10:16,17). 

No  doubt,  we  have  further  evidence  of  a  pause  in  their 
movement  in  the  fact  that  the  prophet  says,  “As  for  the 
wheels,  it  was  called  to  them  in  mine  ears.  Revolve,”*  or, 
“Whirl,  wheels,”*  or,  “Roll,  roll;  as  implying  urgency  and 
celerity  for  the  accomplishment  of  all  that  was  symbolized  by 
the  imagery  in  this  chapter.”* 

Evidently  they  had  ceased  to  revolve  and  the  Spectator, 
longing  for  the  climax  calls  upon  them  to  revolve  as  if  “wait¬ 
ing  for  and  hastening  the  coming  of  the  day  of  God”  (2  Pet. 
3:12).  The  present  pause  if  we  may  call  it  that,  will  soon 
end,  and  there  shall  be  “no  longer  delay.”  The  wheels  will 
revolve  again  till  “the  mystery  of  God  also  shall  be  com¬ 
pleted”  (Rev.  10:6,7)’. 

But  it  is  here  that  we  learn  of  the  important  part  which 
the  Spirit  of  God  has  in  all  of  this.  We  know  from  the  New 
Testament  that  it  is  His  sacred  task  to  take  of  the  things  of 
Christ  and  show  them  to  us.  And  He  so  ordains  it  that  every 
great  epoch  of  human  history  shall  magnify  some  particular 
aspect  of  the  person  and  work  of  our  Lord.  Therefore  the 
prophet  may  fittingly  sum  up  the  whole  of  the  wonderful 
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^In  the  book  of  Daniel  we  have  two  visions  of  the  four  great  world  empires 
(cf.  Dan.  2  and  7).  In  each  of  these  the  fourth  kingdom  receives  particu¬ 
lar  attention  and  in  Dan.  7:7  it  becomes  the  subject  of  a  special  vision. 
That  there  has  been  a  long  pause  between  the  third  and  fourth  kingdoms 
is  widely  accepted  and  generally  taught  by  sound  Bible  teachers. 
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vision  as  “the  appearance  of  the  likeness  of  the  glory  of 
Jehovah.” 

But  now  he  is  called  upon  to  look  at  something  quite  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  Spirit  enters  into  him  and  he  is  sent  “to  the 
children  of  Israel,  to  nations  that  are  rebellious,”  and  ta 
children  that  are  “impudent  and  hard-hearted”  (Ezek.  2;2, 3). 
This  was  not  a  very  pleasant  commission  to  receive,  to  be 
sure.  We  are  not  surprised  therefore  to  find  the  Spirit  re- 
peatedly  lifting  him  up  (Ezek.  2:12, 14)  till  he  goes  in  bitter¬ 
ness  and  in  the  heat  of  his  spirit,  for  the  hand  of  Jehovah 
was  strong  upon  him.  His  is  not  a  pleasant  task  by  any 
means,  and  as  he  sits  among  the  captives  that  dwelt  by  the 
river  Chebar  he  is  astonied  for  seven  days.  Let  those  speak 
who  may  have  been  tried  under  similar  circumstances.  They 
will  have  all  sympathy  for  the  prophet  whom  the  Spirit  has 
to  urge  on  so  constantly  to  perform  his  unwelcome  task. 

Again  the  Spirit  lifted  him  up  between  the  earth  and  the 
heavens  (Ezek.  8:3)  so  that  he  might  see  the  abominations 
practised  by  these  impudent  and  hard-hearted  children ;  abom¬ 
inations  that  caused  Jehovah  to  go  far  off  from  His  sanctuary. 
“There  are  four  examples  given,  all  witnessing  to  their  com¬ 
plete  adoption  of  the  idolatry  around  them.”*  What  a  sight 
he  is  here  compelled  to  behold!  And  yet,  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  he  is  given  to  see  it  from  God’s  viewpoint.  This  is  al¬ 
ways  safe,  although  it  be  not  pleasant.  Such  things  seen 
from  a  merely  human  standpoint  might  even  appear  attrac¬ 
tive.  But  when  looked  at  from  God’s  point  of  view  they 
appear  in  their  true  light,  abominable  and  repulsive.  The 
difference  is  infinite.  Every  one  bom  of  the  Spirit  knows 
this  from  experience.  “What  fruit  therefore  had  ye  then  in 
the  things  of  which  ye  are  now  ashamed?”  is  the  question  put 
by  one  who  counted  the  best  he  had  before  his  conversion  as 
only  filth  when  compared  with  Christ  Jesus  his  Lord. 

And  one  does  not  have  to  “go  slumming”  to  discover  this. 
With  such  passages  as  this  and  Romans  1,  under  the  Spirit’s 
guidance,  we  are  fully  capable  of  knowing  what  is  in  the 
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heart  of  man,  and  why  God  condemns  it  as  He  does  when  He 
says  that  the  imagination  of  man’s  heart  is  only  evil  con¬ 
tinually.  The  sad  part  of  it  all  is  that  it  is  the  princes  of  the 
people  (Ezek.  11:1)  who  take  the  lead  in  all  of  this.  Surely 
they  can  not  plead  ignorance  nor  lack  of  privilege  or  of  op¬ 
portunity.  As  is  so  often  the  case,  those  who  enjoy  the  great¬ 
est  privileges  fail  most  miserably  in  their  responsibilities. 

But  the  Spirit  of  God  does  not  leave  us  there.  As  we 
move  on  with  the  prophet  we  come  to  brighter  and  better 
things.  Man  has  been  shown  to  be  nothing  but  a  depraved 
sinner.  But  the  chapter  (Ezek.  11)  does  not  close  without 
giving  this  promise,  “I  will  give  them  one  heart,  and  I  will 
put  a  new  spirit  within  you”  (vs.  19).  This  is  repeated  in 
Ezek.  36:26  with  the  added  promise,  “And  I  will  put  my 
Spirit  within  you,  and  cause  you  to  walk  in  my  statutes  and 
keep  mine  ordinances,  and  ye  shall  do  them.” 

The  details  of  this  are  given  us  in  Ezekiel  37  where  we 
find  the  prophet  carried  out  in  the  Spirit  and  set  down  in  the 
midst  of  a  valley  full  of  bones ;  and  they  are  very  dry  bones. 
They  are  so  dry  that  all  hope  for  them  is  lost.  But,  as  has 
so  often  been  said,  “Man’s  extremity  is  God’s  opportunity.” 
He  can  make  them  live,  and  it  is  by  His  Spirit  that  He  does  it. 

Doubtless,  it  is  to  this  very  Scripture  that  our  Lord  re¬ 
ferred  in  His  conversation  with  Nicodemus  when  He  declared 
to  him  the  necessity  of  the  new  birth  in  order  to  see  or  enter 
the  kingdom  of  God.  And  it  is  the  same  Spirit,  who  knows 
the  utter  depravity  of  the  human  race,  who  alone  is  able  to 
regenerate  men  and  thus  bring  into  being  children  of  God  by 
the  incorruptible  seed  of  the  living  word  of  God. 

With  those  thus  born  anew  God  makes  a  new  covenant, 
not  like  the  old  covenant  which  nine  times  out  of  ten  says, 
“Thou  shalt  not,”  but  a  positive  one  saying,  “I  will,”  “I  will,” 
“I  will.”  And  therein  lies  the  guarantee  of  its  security  and 
perpetuity. 

Finally,  we  see  also  a  new  temple.  “And  the  Spirit  lifted 
me  up  and  brought  me  into  the  inner  court,  and  behold  the 
glory  of  Jehovah  filled  the  house”  (Ezek.  43:6).  Further 
than  this  the  Spirit  does  not  take  us  in  the  Old  Testament. 
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It  was  this  that  David  had  his  heart  set  on  when  he  said, 
“I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  Jehovah  for  the  length  of  days.” 
And  again,  “A  day  in  thy  courts  is  better  than  a  thousand. 
I  had  rather  stand  at  the  threshold  of  the  house  of  my  God, 
than  dwell  in  the  tents  of  wickedness.  For  Jehovah-Elohim 
is  a  sun  and  shield;  Jehovah  will  give  grace  and  glory;  no 
good  thing  will  he  withhold  from  them  that  walk  uprightly” 
(Psalm  84:10, 11). 

This  house  will  be  a  real  world  center,  the  house  of  prayer 
for  all  nations.  The  blessing  will  not  be  confined  to  Israel  for 
it  shall  come  to  pass  that  the  Lord  will  pour  out  His  spirit  on 
ALL  FLESH  (Joel  2:28),  and  whosoever  shall  call  upon  the 
name  of  Jehovah  shall  be  saved.  Thus  we  see  how  the 
Blessed  Spirit  who  began  His  work  of  regeneration  in  the 
primeval  day  by  hovering  over  the  waters  which  deluged  the 
entire  world,  here  brings  it  to  a  close  with  a  blessing  that 
includes  both  Jew  and  Gentile,  old  and  young,  and  bond  and 
free.  “Blessed  be  Jehovah  Elohim,  the  God  of  Israel,  who 
alone  doeth  wondrous  things!  And  blessed  be  his  glorious 
name  forever  I  and  let  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with  his  glory ! 
Amen,  and  Amen”  (Psa.  72:18, 19). 
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THE  IMPERIAL  PRIESTHOOD  OF  THE  BELIEVER 
(Revelation  1:6;  1  Peter  2:5,9) 

By  Robert  Clark 

Some  one  has  truly  said  that  no  believer  can  “walk  worthy 
of  the  vocation  wherewith  he  is  called”  (Eph.  4:1)  who  does 
not  comprehend  and  practice  his  function  as  a  priest  of  the 
new  covenant.  Unhappily,  this  is  a  part  of  the  Christian 
calling  that  is  little  understood  by  the  average  believer.  It  is 
a  sad  commentary  on  the  intelligence  and  spiritual  acumen  of 
believers  that  they  should  be  so  slow  to  perceive  truths  that 
are  so  clearly  stated  in  Holy  Writ.  Man  clings  fatuously  to 
the  carnal  and  temporal,  and  is  indifferent  to  the  eternal  and 
spiritual.  He  holds  rigidly  to  the  shadow  and  lets  the  sub¬ 
stance  go.  The  type  means  more  to  him  than  the  antetype; 
the  prophecy  bulks  larger  in  his  mind  than  the  fulfillment. 
And,  perhaps,  this  is  nowhere  so  apparent  as  in  the  matter 
of  the  priesthood  of  the  believer.  We  have,  today,  great 
ecclesiastical  systems,  with  their  priestly  orders,  rituals  and 
ceremonies,  which  purport  to  be  the  legitimate.  Biblical  means 
of  grace  for  the  development  of  spiritual  life ;  but  in  view  of 
the  clear  teaching  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  of  the  effects  of 
that  kind  of  ministry,  we  believe  that  that  kind  of  priesthood 
is  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help.  It  is  a  ministry  that  is 
patterned  after  the  Aaronic  priesthood  rather  than  after  that 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Heb.  5:1-10:39).  That  priesthood 
was  concerned  with  carnal  ordinances  that  were  temporal, 
t3rpical  and  imperfect,  and  which  could  never  make  the 
worshippers  perfect.  They  had  to  be  offered  year  by  year, 
again  and  again  (Heb.  10:1-4).  The  whole  service  of  sanctu¬ 
ary  priesthood  and  sacrifices  by  its  very  nature,  witnessed  to 
its  imperfection  and  transitoriness  (Heb.  9:1-10).  The  ex- 
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igencies  of  the  Christian  calling  require  a  priestly  ministry 
that  is  based  on  more  secure  foundations  than  these.  The 
writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  says:  “For  such  an 
high  priest  became  us,  who  is  holy,  harmless,  undehled,  sep¬ 
arate  from  sinners,  and  made  higher  than  the  heavens;  who 
needeth  not  daily,  as  those  high  priests,  to  offer  up  sacrifices, 
first  for  his  own  sins,  and  then  for  the  people’s:  for  this  he 
did  once,  when  he  offered  up  himself”  (Heb.  7:26, 27).  “And 
for  this  cause  he  is  the  mediator  of  the  new  testament,  that 
by  means  of  death,  for  the  redemption  of  the  transgressions 
that  were  under  the  first  testament,  they  which  are  called 
might  receive  the  promise  of  eternal  inheritance.  .  .  .  For 
Christ  is  not  entered  into  the  holy  places  made  with  hands, 
which  are  the  figures  of  the  true ;  but  into  heaven  itself,  now 
to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us”  (Heb.  9:16, 24). 

Priesthood  is  a  function  that  has  been  in  operation  since 
the  beginning  of  the  human  race.  In  Old  Testament  times 
there  were  three  orders  of  men  that  were  especially  set  apart 
by  anointing  with  holy  oil,  for  a  particular  vocation;  these 
were  the  kingly,  the  prophetical  and  the  priestly  orders.  A 
king,  in  Old  Testament  times,  was  one  who  was  to  rule  men 
for  God.  A  prophet  was  one  who  spoke  for  God  to  men.  And 
a  priest  was  one  who  spoke  for  men  to  God.  The  priestly 
office  came  first  in  time,  as  it  did  also  in  respect  to  man’s 
need.  When  our  first  parents  sinned  and  fell  from  the  high 
estate  into  which  they  had  been  created,  God  Himself  exer¬ 
cised  the  office  of  a  priest  when  He  slew  animals  and  pro¬ 
vided  a  covering  for  His  unfortunate  creatures  (Gen.  3:21). 
He  was,  in  type,  propitiating  the  Divine  government  on  behalf 
of  the  sinful  state  of  mankind  (Rom.  3:25).  Abel  was  doing 
priestly  service  “when  he  offered  a  more  excellent  sacrifice 
than  Cain,  by  which  he  obtained  witness  that  he  was  right¬ 
eous,  God  testifying  of  his  gifts”  (Heb.  11:4).  In  the 
patriarchal  period  the  head  of  the  family  was  the  priest.  He 
would  build  an  altar,  offer  a  sacrifice  and  call  on  God  for 
help.  We  read  that  as  Abraham  journeyed  from  place  to 
place,  he  built  an  altar  unto  the  Lord  and  called  on  the  name 
of  the  Lord  (Gen.  12:7,  8).  Later,  when  Israel  had  been  de- 
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livered  from  Egyptian  bondage  and  was  about  to  receive  the 
Law,  God  proposed  to  make  them  “a  kingdom  of  priests” 
(Exod.  19:6);  but  Israel  refused  the  obligation  through  fear 
of  too  close  contact  with  God  (Exod.  20:19)  and  God  accepted 
their  renunciation  (Deut.  18:16,17).  Moses  became  the 
Mediator  with  God  for  them.  The  Aaronic  priesthood  be¬ 
came  the  temporary  depository  of  all  Israel’s  priesthood,  until 
Christ  the  antitypical  High  Priest  came.  In  the  future  when 
the  Israelites  turn  to  the  Lord  they  shall  be  “priests  of 
Jehovah,  the  ministers  of  our  God”  to  the  Gentile  nations  in 
Christ’s  millennial  kingdom  (Isa.  6:16;  66:21).  During  this 
age  all  the  saints  gathered  from  the  Jews  and  Gentile  are 
called  to  be  priests  unto  God  (1  Pet.  2:5, 9) ;  and  when  glori¬ 
fied  shall  reign  with  Christ  as  king-priests  (Rev.  1:6;  5:10; 
20:6).  Israel,  the  spiritual  and  literal,  shall  resume  the 
priesthood  which  God  from  the  first  designed  for  His  people. 
Then  there  will  be  a  blessed  and  holy  series:  Christ,  the 
Royal  High  Priest;  the  glorified  saints  king-priests;  Israel  in 
the  fiesh  mediating  as  king-priests  to  the  nations  in  the  fiesh. 

The  priesthood  of  the  believer  is  in  keeping  with  his 
heavenly  calling,  birth,  citizenship,  association,  service  and 
rewards  (John  3:3;  Phil.  3:20;  Eph.  1:3).  It  is  essentially 
spiritual.  Its  sanctuary  and  sacrifices  are  in  the  same  cate¬ 
gory.  Peter  says:  “Ye  also,  as  living  stones  are  built  up  a 
spiritual  house,  an  holy  priesthood  to  offer  up  spiritual 
sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ”  (1  Pet.  2:5). 
This  is  the  “greater  and  more  perfect  tabernacle,  not  made 
with  hands”  (Heb.  9:11),  “which  the  Lord  pitched  and  not 
man”  (Heb.  8:2).  This  is  the  substance,  the  real,  the  true, 
of  which  the  Mosaic  economy  was  only  the  shadow  (Heb. 
10:1).  Christ  is  the  Great  High  Priest  in  this  sanctuary. 
He  is  qualified  by  His  Deity  (Heb.  1:1-14) ;  by  His  humanity 
(Heb.  2:1-18) ;  and  by  His  voluntary  sacrifice  of  Himself  for 
the  sin  of  the  world  (Heb.  9:1-10, 25). 

The  priesthood  of  the  believer  is  called  a  royal  priesthood 
by  Peter,  and  John  says:  “He  hath  made  us  kings  and 
priests  unto  God”  (Rev.  1:6),  a  better  translation  is  that  “He 
hath  made  us  a  kingdom  of  priests.”  Kingdom  is  the  col- 
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lective  description;  priest  is  the  individual  designation.  The 
whole  company  of  priests  form  a  kingdom,  with  royal  place, 
authority  and  rule  (Rev.  5:10).  They  are  a  holy  priesthood 
because  they  have  been  called  out  and  set  apart  for  a  holy 
service;  and  they  are  made  holy  by  the  one  offering  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  He  hath  perfected  forever  them  that  are 
sanctified  (Heb.  10:14). 

Priesthood  is  an  office,  not  a  gift.  In  the  enumeration  of 
gifts,  priesthood  is  not  mentioned  (1  Cor.  12:1-31;  Eph. 
4:1-16).  The  endowment  of  the  believer  with  one  or  more 
gifts  was  for  the  purpose  of  testimony  or  for  the  edification 
of  the  church.  The  gift  made  him  an  evangelist,  a  teacher, 
a  pastor,  or  an  administrator.  In  a  word,  the  gift  gave  a 
man  a  prophetic  ministry  which  is  that  of  a  representative  of 
God  speaking  to  men.  Priesthood,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to 
provide  men  with  a  representative  before  God.  “Every  high 
priest  taken  from  among  men  is  ordained  for  men  in  things 
pertaining  to  God.”  “For  Christ  is  not  entered  into  the  holy 
place  made  with  hands ;  but  into  heaven  itself,  now  to  appear 
in  the  presence  of  God  for  us”  (Heb.  6:1;  9:24).  The  church 
is  not  called  out  by  priestly  service,  but  by  prophetic  min¬ 
istry.  The  ministry  of  the  priest  will  appear  later. 

Priesthood  is  for  all  believers.  It  is  a  birth  relationship 
like  the  Aaronic  priesthood.  This  cannot  be  said  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  gift.  For,  while  all  have  gifts,  not  all  have  the  same 
gifts.  “Are  all  apostles?  are  all  prophets?  are  all  teachers? 
.  .  .”  (1  Cor.  12:4, 29).  But  all  are  priests  with  the  right  of 
exercising  priestly  functions.  The  New  Testament  denies  the 
right  of  men  to  elect  some  of  their  fellows  to  a  priestly  class, 
with  special  privileges  of  access  to  God.  We  are  a  kingdom 
of  priests  with  Christ  our  Great  High  Priest.  We  are  a 
spiritual  house,  or  family,  an  holy  priesthood.  This  is  true 
of  the  most  humble  believer  as  it  is  of  the  most  instructed 
child  of  God. 

The  priesthood  of  the  believer  is  individual  and  personal. 
The  church,  as  a  corporate  body  is  not  said  to  be  an  holy 
priesthood.  It  is  true  that  every  believer  is  a  living  stone  in 
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the  holy  temple,  and  a  priest;  but  he  is  a  priest  because  he  is 
a  Christian,  a  believer  in  Jesus  Christ. 

The  chief  privilege  of  the  priest  is  that  of  access  to  God. 
Under  the  law  only  the  priests  could  go  into  the  holy  place  of 
the  temple  where  incense  was  offered.  The  high  priest  alone 
could  enter  into  the  holiest  of  all,  and  that  but  once  a  year. 
The  type  was  fulfilled  by  Christ,  one  for  all  (Heb.  10:9, 12); 
and  when  He  died  the  veil  of  the  temple  (between  the  holy 
place  and  holy  of  holies)  was  rent,  so  that  now  the  priests, 
equally  with  the  High  Priest,  have  access,  not  once  a  year, 
but  at  any  time,  to  God  in  the  holiest.  The  Jewish  high  priest 
could  only  enter  into  the  holy  place  in  virtue  of  the  sacri¬ 
ficial  blood  which  had  been  shed  and  was  sprinkled  on  the 
mercy-seat  (Heb.  9:7).  So  Christ  has  entered,  by  His  own 
blood,  into  heaven  itself,  having  obtained  eternal  redemption 
for  us  (Heb.  9:12).  When  we  exercise  our  priestly  functions 
we  join  Him  there  in  spirit  (Heb.  9:24;  4:14, 16;  10:19-22). 

The  functions  of  the  new  Testament  priest  are  next  in 
order.  The  first  is  that  of  sacrifices.  He  is  ordained  to  offer 
both  gifts  and  sacrifices  for  sins  (Heb.  6:1).  However,  the 
New  Testament  priest  has  no  occasion  to  offer  sacrifices  for 
sin;  that  was  done  once  for  all  when  Christ  offered  Himself. 
But  there  are  other  offerings  that  he  can  make  that  are 
essential  to  his  priestly  service.  The  first  of  these  is  his  own 
body,  for  life  or  for  death,  as  the  Lord  pleases.  On  the  seal 
of  the  China  Inland  Mission  there  is  engraved  the  figures  of 
an  ox,  a  plough  and  an  altar.  Under  them  are  the  words: 
“Either  or  both.”  Sacrifice  or  service.  Paul  exhorts  us :  “I 
beseech  you  therefore,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  God  that 
ye  present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable 
unto  God,  which  is  your  reasonable  service”  (Rom.  12:1). 
This  offering  of  ourselves  is  an  acceptable  offering  to  God 
because  of  Christ.  We  are  accepted  in  the  Beloved  (Eph. 
1:6).  Christ,  too,  gave  himself  for  us  an  offering  and  a 
sacrifice  to  God  for  a  sweet  smelling  savor  (Eph.  6:2).  It  is 
a  reasonable  service  in  view  of  the  abounding  mercies  of  God 
to  us;  we  can  do  no  less  to  Him.  Again  it  is  a  living,  rational, 
intelligent,  voluntary  sacrifice  in  contrast  to  dumb  animals, 
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or  to  dead  matter.  If  our  gifts  of  things  are  acceptable  to 
God,  how  much  more  ourselves  who  are  made  in  the  image  of 
God,  must  be.  “My  Son,”  He  says,  “give  me  thy  heart.”  This 
offering  that  we  present  to  God  will  bring  untold  blessing  to 
ourselves.  We  shall  be  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  our 
minds  so  that  we  shall  prove,  or  experience,  what  is  the  good, 
and  acceptable  and  perfect  will  of  God.  A  spiritual  metamor¬ 
phosis  will  take  place  in  us  that  will  change  the  current  and 
texture  of  our  lives  (2  Cor.  3:18).  We  present,  or  dedicate 
ourselves  to  Him,  and  He  consecrates  us  by  His  indwelling 
Spirit.” 

The  next  offering  of  the  New  Testament  priest  is  the 
sacrifice  of  praise.  “By  him  therefore  let  us  offer  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  praise  to  God  continually,  that  is,  the  fruit  of  our  lips 
giving  thanks  to  his  name”  (Heb.  13:15).  Two  things  are  to 
be  noted:  what  this  sacrifice  is,  and  how  it  is  to  be  offered. 
It  is  the  fruit  of  our  lips  that  make  mention  of  His  name. 
It  is  our  lips  that  give  audible  expression  of  what  we  feel  in 
our  hearts.  Praise  was  always  a  part  of  priestly  service. 
Some  of  the  offerings  were  designed  to  be  an  expression  of 
thankfulness  and  praise.  In  the  temple  the  Levites  had 
trained  singers  and  musicians  to  assist  in  their  services. 
Praise  is  not  only  beneficial  to  the  one  who  offers  it;  it  is  a 
testimony  to  all  who  hear.  “He  that  offereth  praise  glorifies 
God.”  “Let  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord  say  so.”  This  offering 
of  praise  is  to  be  continual.  Like  the  burnt  offering  that  was 
offered  under  the  law,  morning  and  evening  (Exodus  29:28- 
42).  This  offering  did  not  speak  about  sin,  but  of  devoted¬ 
ness  to  God.  It  was  a  thank  offering,  freely  given. 

The  third  offering  that  the  New  Testament  priest  could 
make  was  his  property,  such  as  he  possesses.  “But  to  do 
good  and  to  communicate  forget  not:  for  with  such  sacrifices 
God  is  well  pleased”  (Heb.  13:16).  This  form  of  priestly 
service  has  an  ever  widening  ministry,  as  we  are  blessed  by 
God  (2  Cor.  8:9).  It  begins  first,  logically  and  morally,  with 
one’s  own  dependents.  The  Word  of  God  speaks  in  no  un¬ 
certain  terms:  “But  if  any  provide  not  for  his  own,  and  es¬ 
pecially  for  those  of  his  own  house,  he  hath  denied  the  faith, 
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and  is  worse  than  an  infidel”  (1  Tim.  6:8).  It  may  not  be 
strictly  priestly  service  to  provide  for  our  own,  but  we  cannot 
render  any  acceptable  service  if  we  neglect  to  provide  for 
those  to  whom  we  are  obligated  naturally. 

The  second  group  to  whom  we  can  minister  and  who  have 
a  claim  upon  our  interests  are  the  needy  saints.  And  given 
to  them  is  an  evidence  that  the  love  of  God  dwells  in  our 
hearts  (1  John  3:16, 17) ;  and  it  is  a  means  whereby  Chris¬ 
tians  are  bound  together  in  mutual  bonds  of  love  (2  Cor. 
9:12-13). 

This  service  is  to  be  extended  to  those  who  minister  in  the 
Word.  Since  they  render  unto  us  spiritual  things,  it  is  but 
right  that  we  should  reciprocate  with  temporal  things.  “Let 
him  that  is  taught  in  the  word  communicate  unto  him  that 
teacheth  in  all  good  things”  (Gal.  6:6).  The  cause  of  Christ 
is  thereby  prospered  by  this  service  which  leaves  men  free  to 
give  their  whole  time  to  Gospel  ministry  (3  John  6:8). 

This  priestly  service  in  the  use  of  our  means  is  to  be 
toward  all  men  as  we  have  opportunity,  and  are  able  (Heb. 
1:32;  Gal.  6:10).  The  Father  Himself  has  given  us  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  spontaneous  liberality  for  “he  maketh  his  sun  to 
rise  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just 
and  unjust”  (Mat.  6:46).  All  humanitarian  efforts  thus  come 
under  the  head  of  priestly  sacrifice,  rather  than  of  Christian 
service.  Christian  service  is  the  ministry  of  a  special  gift 
given  to  us  as  individuals  (1  Cor.  12:4-11). 

The  New  Testament  priest  is  also  an  intercessor.  His 
access  to  the  throne  of  grace  gives  him  the  privilege  of  plead¬ 
ing  for  others  as  well  as  for  himself  (Heb.  4:16;  7 :26;  1  Tim. 
2:1).  Circumstances  may  arise  and  prohibit  us  from  exer¬ 
cising  the  ministry  of  a  gift,  such  as  preaching,  or  teaching; 
but  the  priestly  service  of  intercession  can  go  on.  Paul  was 
confined  to  prison  in  Rome,  but  he  prayed  continually  for  his 
fellow  workers  and  converts.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  exer¬ 
cising  this  priestly  ministry  of  intercession  for  us  now  at  the 
right  hand  of  God  (Heb.  7:26). 

Finally,  it  is  pertinent  to  say  a  word  about  the  exercise 
of  priesthood.  While  all  the  sons  of  Aaron  were  priests. 
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there  were  conditions  imposed  upon  the  exercise  of  the  office. 
He  must  be  free  from  physical  defects;  he  must  reach  a  cer¬ 
tain  age ;  he  must  conform  to  certain  social  family  restric¬ 
tions.  Then  he  must  be  formally  inducted  into  his  office. 
He  was  washed,  clothed,  anointed  and  presented  with  the 
offerings  (Exod.  29:1-24).  Everything  was  furnished  for 
him.  This  is  done  for  every  believer  (Eph.  1:3).  But  if  he 
became  defiled,  through  any  cause,  he  must  not  minister  until 
he  is  cleansed  from  his  defilement  (Lev.  22:1-9).  This  is 
equally  true  of  the  New  Testament  priest  (John  13:4-10; 
lJohnl:9).  Sin  will  vitiate  our  service.  We  must  approach 
the  throne  of  grace  in  the  full  assurance  of  faith,  having  our 
hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience,  and  our  bodies 
washed  with  pure  water  (Heb.  10:22). 

As  priests,  we  must  remember  that  our  place  of  priestly 
service  is  in  the  most  holy  place,  where  Christ  is.  We  must 
come  therefore  into  His  presence  by  the  way  of  the  brazen 
alter  and  laver.  The  priests  had  to  resort  to  the  laver  again 
and  again  as  they  went  in  to  burn  the  incense  or  minister  in 
the  holy  place.  So  must  we  resort  to  the  cleansing  ministry 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  we  enter  into  the  holy  place 
(John  15:4-10).  Conformity  to  the  priestly  law  was  a  matter 
of  life  and  death  with  the  Aaronic  priests;  it  is  a  matter  of 
spiritual  growth  or  atrophy  with  us.  In  the  ministry  of  the 
Word,  God  will  tolerate  defilements  in  His  servants,  that  He 
will  not  in  their  priestly  service.  In  witnessing,  we  have  to 
do  with  men;  but  as  priests  we  approach  an  infinitely  holy 
God.  Let  us  therefor  fear,  since  this  ministry  is  open  to  us 
all,  lest  any  one  of  us  come  short  because  of  sin. 

Waterbury,  Vermont. 
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Participant 

Wilbur  M.  Smith,  D.D.,  Pastor,  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Coatesville,  Pa. 

Mr.  Olsen:  Some  years  ago  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  dropped  a 
bombshell,  as  it  were,  into  the  English  world 
by  vigorously  asserting  that  what  we  needed  was  a  new  Bible. 
His  then  startling  suggestions  have  practically  been  forgotten, 
but  the  idea  that,  in  these  days  of  great  scientific  advance¬ 
ment  and  historical  investigation,  our  Bible  has  become  anti¬ 
quated,  and  that  the  great  problems  of  life  must  find  their 
solution  in  non-Biblical  spheres,  has  taken  strong  hold  of 
thousands  of  our  college  graduates.  What  I  should  like  you 
to  show  in  the  few  moments  at  your  disposal  this  evening. 
Dr.  Smith,  is  that  the  three  greatest  questions  of  men’s 
minds  are,  confessedly,  unanswerable  by  modem  science  and 
philosophy,  and  that  only  in  the  Word  of  God  do  we  find  a 
clear  solution  for  the  three  great  problems  they  suggest.  The 
three  inescapable  questions  of  every  intelligent  man’s  mind 
are  these:  Whence  came  the  universe  in  which  we  live; 
where  may  a  man  find  deliverance  from  himself,  and  cleans¬ 
ing  from  his  sins;  and  what  does  the  future  hold  for  us? 
These  questions  involve  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future 
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—origin,  conduct,  and  destiny.  Dr.  Smith,  what  have  you  to 
suggest? 

Dr.  Smith:  First,  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  our  universe 
and  of  life.  That  great  biologist,  the  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  J.  Arthur  Thompson,  regius  professor  of  Natural 
History  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  and  one  of  the  most 
prolific  and  dependable  scientific  writers  of  this  generation, 
said  in  the  first  volume  of  his  The  Outline  of  Science:  “When 
we  speak  the  language  of  science,  we  cannot  say  ‘in  the  be¬ 
ginning,’  for  we  do  not  know  and  cannot  think  of  any  condi¬ 
tion  of  things  that  would  not  arise  from  something  that  went 
before.  If  we  say,  as  was  said  long  ago,  ‘In  the  beginning 
was  Mind,’  we  may  be  expressing  or  trying  to  express  a 
great  truth,  but  we  have  gone  BEYOND  SCIENCE.”  Thomas 
Henry  Huxley  years  ago  confessed:  “Of  the  causes  that  have 
led  to  the  origination  of  living  matter  it  may  be  said  that 
we  know  nothing**  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  years  later,  stated: 
“Ultimate  origins  are  inscrutable.  Let  us  admit,  as  scientific 
men,  that  of  real  origin,  even  of  the  simplest  thing,  we  know 
nothing,  not  even  of  a  pebble.”  Sir  Arthur  Keith,  Conser¬ 
vator  of  the  Museum,  and  professor  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  of  England  and,  in  1927,  President  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  after  forty 
years  of  constant  study  and  scientific  research,  acknowledges: 
“Biologists  do  not  know  as  yet  when  or  how  life  began ;  they 
have  no  explanation  to  offer  of  its  inner  significance  and  ulti¬ 
mate  meaning.  Therein  lies  the  weakness  of  their  case,  for 
the  human  mind  craves  for  a  solution  of  the  great  mystery 
and  is  restless  until  it  is  satisfied  as  to  its  place  in  the  great 
scheme  of  the  universe.”  Let  us  note,  especially,  Sir  Arthur’s 
phrase,  “The  human  mind  craves  for  a  solution  of  the  great 
mystery  and  is  restless**  until  it  finds  it.  That  notable  agnos¬ 
tic  of  the  day  of  our  grandfathers,  John  Fiske,  well  said: 
“There  is  in  every  earnest  thinker  a  craving  after  a  final 
cause,  and  this  craving  can  no  more  be  extinguished  than 
our  belief  in  objective  reality.”  A  greater  philosopher  than 
Fiske,  and  contemporary  with  him,  a  staunch  Christian,  Dr. 
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James  McCosh,  once  wrote:  “We  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
immediate  present,  we  are  sure  that  it  has  proceeded  from 
the  past,  and  we  go  back  from  the  earlier  to  the  more  remote 
past,  and  we  are  not  content  till  we  reach  an  all-sufficient 
cause,  which  is,  in  itself,  an  effect.” 

Mr.  Olsen:  In  other  words.  Dr.  Smith,  the  mind  of  man 
demands  to  know  the  ultimate  cause  of  the 
world  he  sees  and  the  life  he  experiences,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  his  mind,  with  all  of  its  activity  and  investigation  is 
not  able  to  answer  his  questions  regarding  origin.  But  what 
does  the  Bible  say? 

Dr.  Smith:  Our  Bible  on  its  first  page,  Mr.  Olsen,  settles 
the  question  forever — “In  the  begininng  God 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.”  In  the  midst  of  the  same 
creation  record,  we  read — “And  the  LORD  God  formed  man 
of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life;  and  man  became  a  living  soul.”  At  the  end 
of  the  six  days  of  creation,  we  have  this  summary — “And 
God  saw  every  thing  that  he  had  made,  and,  behold,  it  was 
very  good.”  Professor  Robert  Flint  well  said,  that:  “The 
reason  of  man  can  only  rest  in  the  Divine  Reason  as  the  first 
cause.”  And  man  today  will  never  find  perfect  peace  of 
mind  until  he  knows,  what  his  own  research  and  investiga¬ 
tion  will  never  reveal  to  him,  namely,  that  God  is  the  Begin¬ 
ning  and  Cause  of  all  things.  This,  the  Scriptures  alone  re¬ 
veal,  and  this,  among  many  other  things,  make  them  indis¬ 
pensable  for  men  in  their  search  for  ultimate  truth.  Dr.  D. 
W.  Swann,  the  Director  of  the  Bartol  Foundation  of  the 
Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia,  speaking  before  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Chemical  Society  Institute,  meeting  at  Northwestern 
University,  frankly  admitted:  “Either  one  accepts  the  view 
of  creation  handed  down  by  the  Bible,  or  else  the  scientist 
nods  his  head  and  says  he  cannot  answer  the  question.” 

Mr.  Olsen:  Dr.  Smith,  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  our 
second  problem — ^the  problem  of  deliverance 
from  self,  of  cleansing  from  sin,  of  guidance  in  the  matter 
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of  moral  conduct.  Has  science  attempted  an  answer  to  these 
related  subjects,  Dr.  Smith? 

Dr.  Smith  :  Fll  answer  that  by  a  few  quotations  from  men 
of  science.  Professor  J.  Arthur  Thompson,  to 
whom  we  have  already  referred,  wrote  a  remarkable  book 
in  1924,  What  Is  Man?  in  which,  at  the  end  of  his  chapter 
on  “Disharmonies  and  Disease,”  he  made  this  significant 
statement :  “Science  may  say  to  man :  If  you  persist  in  that 
behavior  you  ivill  disintegrate  your  organism ;  and  your  bad 
habits  in  senescence  will  be  a  very  disagreeable  kind —  they 
will  spell  senility  perhaps.  But  science  as  such  has  no  right 
to  call  him  a  bad  man  or  a  sinful  man,  for  those  words  intro¬ 
duce  ethical  and  religious  values  which  are  beyond  the  strictly 
scientific  universe  of  discourse.  As  human  beings  we  may 
ask  ourselves,  are  we  deliberately  turning  our  faces  away 
from  the  sunlight  of  God — ^for  that  is  sin;  but,  as  scientific 
inquirers  we  cannot  ask  that  question**  Shortly  before  he 
came  to  our  country,  Albert  Einstein,  the  greatest  mathemat¬ 
ical  astronomer  since  Newton,  was  conversing  with  the  well- 
known  Irish  writer  and  lecturer,  James  Murphy,  in  the 
scientist's  Berlin  home,  discussing  the  problems  of  God  and 
human  existence.  Mr.  Murphy  asked  Professor  Einstein 
what  science  had  to  say  about  moral  truth,  and  this  is  Pro¬ 
fessor  Einstein's  amazing  reply:  “Practical  philosophy  would 
mean  a  philosophy  of  conduct  and  I  do  not  think  science  can 
teach  men  to  he  moral,  I  do  not  believe  that  moral  philoso¬ 
phy  can  ever  be  founded  on  a  scientific  basis.  Of  that  I  am 
certain.  The  content  of  scientific  theory  itself  offers  no  moral 
foundation  for  the  personal  conduct  of  life.”  Mr.  Olsen,  is 
not  this  our  greatest  problem  of  today,  an  authoritative  voice 
telling  men  what  is  right?  Without  it  we  are  in  absolute 
confusion.  We  may  be  brilliant,  but,  at  the  same  time,  law¬ 
less.  When  there  is  no  supreme  authority  for  moral  conduct 
then  the  result  must  ultimately  be  a  veritable  babel  of  voices 
from  self-appointed  guides  in  the  realm  of  morality,  con¬ 
tradicting  each  other  and  often  contradicting  themselves, 
blind  leaders  of  the  blind. 
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Mr.  Olsen:  Yes,  Dr.  Smith,  I  agree  with  you,  our  greatest 
problem  is  a  moral  and  spiritual  one.  But  Dr. 
Smith,  doesn’t  sociology  set  itself  up  as  an  authority  on  the 
subject  of  morals? 

Dr.  Smith:  No  sir,  Mr.  Olsen.  In  fact,  we  have  no  su< 
preme  authority,  if  God  does  not  reveal  to  men 
what  is  right  and  wrong.  Then  the  very  idea  of  sin  disap¬ 
pears,  as  it  has  already  disappeared  in  our  contemporary  fic¬ 
tion,  in  our  drama  and  movies,  and  in  much  of  our  philosophic 
thought.  Think  of  Dr.  Harry  Elmer  Barnes,  for  many  years 
professor  of  the  History  of  Sociology  at  Smith  College,  teach¬ 
ing  thousands  of  young  women  of  our  country  such  false¬ 
hoods  as  he  uttered  before  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  in  1928,  when  he  said :  *’Sin  is  scien¬ 
tifically  indefinable  and  unknowable.  Hence  sin  goes  into  the 
limbo  of  ancient  superstitions  such  as  witchcraft  and  sacri¬ 
fice.  We  can  in  no  direct  and  literal  sense  look  upon  the 
Bible,  or  any  other  existing  holy  book  as  embodying  the  re¬ 
vealed  Word  of  God.  Consequently,  if  we  do  not  know  and 
cannot  know  the  nature  of  the  will  of  God  in  regard  to  hu¬ 
man  behaviour,  we  cannot  very  well  know  when  we  are  vio¬ 
lating  it” 

Mr.  Olsen:  But  as  science  has  no  answer,  what  is  the 
Bible’s  answer.  Dr.  Smith? 

Dr.  Smith:  If  our  age  is  to  be  saved  from  the  moral  dis¬ 
aster  which  every  intelligent  man  knows  is 
threatening  its  existence,  if  our  young  people  are  to  be  led 
back  again  into  moral  convictions,  and  uprightness  of  life, 
it  will  only  be  in  a  recognition  of  the  Bible  as  the  Word  and 
Voice  of  GodlWe  walk  in  darkness  as  natural  men.  We  stumble 
in  the  midnight  of  our  moral  ignorance  and  our  innate  sinful¬ 
ness.  We  need  a  light  that  streams  from  a  holy  God,  given  alone 
in  His  holy  Word.  We  need  to  hear  God  commanding  us — “Do 
all  these  statutes,  to  fear  the  LORD  our  God  for  our  good 
only.”  The  way  of  the  transgressor  is  always  hard,  and  the 
way  of  blessing  is  only  to  be  found  in  walking  in  the  Law 
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of  the  Lord.  'This  book  of  the  law  shall  not  depart  out  of 
thy  mouth”;  said  the  Lord  to  Joshua,  "but  thou  shalt  medi¬ 
tate  therein  day  and  night,  that  thou  mayest  observe  to  do 
according  to  all  that  is  written  therein:  for  then  thou  shalt 
make  thy  way  prosperous,  and  then  thou  shalt  have  good 
success.”  If  God  be  God  and  a  God  of  holiness,  if  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  the  Law  of  God,  if  after  this  life,  there  is  a 
judgment  to  come,  then  this  glorious  Book,  the  Word  of  God,, 
is  not  only  absolutely  necessary  for  men  today,  but  is  more 
needed  than  ever,  in  a  world  reeling  in  its  lawlessness,  fearful 
of  the  future,  selfish  in  its  principles,  bewildering  in  its  con¬ 
tradictory  philosophies.  If  you  and  I  and  every  man  today 
are  looking  for  a  rock  foundation  for  life,  which  nothing  can 
ever  shake,  we  will  find  it  alone  in  a  recognition  of,  and 
obedience  to,  the  Word  of  God. 

Mr.  Olsen:  If  I  were  a  Methodist  I*d  shout  "Amen”  to 
your  statement.  But  let  me  digress  a  moment. 
Dr.  Smith.  I  assume  you  have  read  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells'  auto¬ 
biography.  What  did  you  find  of  interest  in  it? 

Dr.  Smith:  Mr.  Olsen,  I  was  tremendously  interested,  in 
reading  the  Autobiography  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells; 
so  full  of  blasphemy,  yet  the  record  of  one  of  the  most  influ¬ 
ential  thinkers  of  modern  times,  in  noticing  his  frequently 
reiterated  confession  that,  with  all  of  his  knowledge,  with  all 
of  his  freedom,  with  all  that  the  world  has  lavished  upon  him, 
Mr.  Wells  has  found  neither  liberty  nor  peace  for  his  own 
inner  life.  What  a  sad  thing  it  is  for  a  man  of  Mr.  Wells' 
power  to  confess:  "I  cannot  adjust  myself  to  secure  any 
fruitful  peace.  Here  I  am  at  sixty-five,  still  seeking  for 
peace.  There  is  no  rest  for  us  before  the  goal.” 

Mr.  Olsen  :  If  this  is  the  best  that  skepticism  and  agnosti¬ 
cism,  such  as  Mr.  Wells  acknowledges,  can 
give,  if  this  is  the  result  of  a  man  abandoning  the  Word  of 
God,  then  agnosticism  is  not  the  boon  that  some  men  would 
have  us  believe  it  to  be. 
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Dr.  Smith  :  Mr.  Olsen,  liberty  is  found  alone  in  Christ,  Who 
came  to  set  us  free  and  to  give  us  life  more 
abundant.  It  is  the  will  of  God  that  we  should  be  delivered 
from  this  present  evil  world,  that  we  should  walk  in  the 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God,  that  we  should  know  no  bond¬ 
age,  that  all  fetters  should  be  broken.  Christ  came  to  set 
captives  free,  and  this  glorious  deliverance  is  revealed  to  us 
alone  in  the  record  of  His  Person,  His  Life  and  His  Work  in 
the  New  Testament.  The  only  peace  worth  talking  of  is 
peace  with  God,  and  that  is  only  to  be  had  through  the  blood 
of  our  Saviour,  which  washes  away  the  sins  that  separated 
us  from  God  and  gives  access  to  the  throne  of  His  grace.  The 
modern  world  acknowledges  no  sin,  but  can  bestow  neither 
freedom  nor  peace.  Something  is  wrong,  if  there  is  any 
meaning  in  life  at  all.  The  Word  of  God  convicts  us  of  our 
sin,  but,  in  doing  so,  if  we  allow  it  to  lead  us  to  confessing 
Jesus  Christ,  it  will  cleanse  us  from  our  sins  and  give  us 
that  liberty  and  peace  that  every  human  being  craves,  who 
is  sick  and  desperate  when  not  finding  it  in  the  feverish  pur¬ 
suits  and  seekings  of  the  natural  heart. 

Mr.  Olsen  :  Dr.  Smith,  the  last  of  the  three  problems  which 
we  want  to  discuss  is  that  of  the  future.  Even 
such  a  fundamental  thing  as  the  fact  of  immortality,  can  it 
be  proved  by  modern  science? 

Dr.  Smith:  Dr.  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  at  one  time  President 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  President  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  Mr.  Olsen, 
frankly  admits :  The  man  of  science  awaits  some  convincing 
proof  of  personal  immortality,  and  until  such  proof  can  be 
secured,  he  neither  believes  nor  disbelieves  in  it.  He  simply 
puts  this  question  aside  as  one,  for  the  present,  unsolved,  and, 
so  far  as  he  can  see  at  this  moment,  unsolvable  by  any  means 
available  to  thinking  men.  What  the  future  may  reveal  he 
does  not  attempt  to  say,  what  may  await  him  after  death,  he 
knows  not.**  Professor  Robert  A.  Millikan,  one  of  the  great- 
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est  scientists  our  country  has  ever  produced,  and  winner  of 
the  Nobel  prize  in  physics  in  1923,  has  said  that:  “Concern¬ 
ing  what  ultimately  becomes  of  the  individual,  science  has 
added  nothing  and  it  has  subtracted  nothing.  That  problem 
is  entirely  outside  the  field  of  science  now.**  Professor  Julian 
Huxley,  in  his  book.  Religion  Without  Revelation,  confesses 
that :  “As  to  the  existence  of  another  world  or  another  life  at 
all,  there  I  am  simply  agnostic.  /  do  not  know.** 

Mr.  Olsen  :  It  is  quite  evident  that  we  cannot  get  any  help 
from  agnostic  men  of  science.  We  evidently 
have  to  look  elsewhere  for  it. 

Dr.  Smith:  Exactly!  Where  science  is  confessedly  dumb 
and  silent,  the  Word  of  God  is  clear  and  com¬ 
forting.  What  a  flood  of  light  is  thrown  upon  the  future 
by  just  the  simple  words  of  John  3:16:  “For  God  so  loved 
the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whoso¬ 
ever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal 
life.”  Or  these  exquisite  phrases  of  our  Lord — “I  go  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  place  for  you.  And  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for 
you,  I  will  come  again,  and  receive  you  unto  myself,  that 
where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also.”  All  the  learning,  all  the 
philosophy,  all  the  science,  all  the  books  of  the  world  put 
together,  cannot  give  us  as  much  knowledge  of  the  future, 
and  comfort  in  that  knowledge,  as  just  two  simple  sentences 
of  the  Apostle  Paul  in  the  first  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the 
Thessalonians — “The  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  heaven 
with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  archangel,  and  with  the 
trump  of  God:  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first;  then 
we  which  are  alive  and  remain  shall  be  caught  up  together 
with  them  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air:  and 
so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord.”  It  is  as  true  today  as 
it  was  when  Paul  wrote  it,  that  there  is  no  advantage  to  us, 
no  matter  how  noble  our  struggle,  if  the  dead  rise  not.  “Let 
us  eat  and  drink;  for  tomorrow  we  die.”  Mr.  Olsen,  moral 
life  collapses,  hope  disappears,  the  value  of  life  sinks  into 
insignificance,  if  men  have  no  certainty  regarding  a  life  to 
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come.  If  our  hearts  long  to  be  assured  of  a  coining  age  of 
justice  and  righteousness,  of  the  ultimate  victory  of  truth 
and  goodness,  of  a  time  when  sin  shall  be  no  more,  of  an  ex¬ 
istence  in  new  bodies  that  shall  no  more  decay,  that 
have  no  limitations  and  no  temptations;  if  there  is  that  in 
the  human  breast  which  longs  for  ultimate  perfection  and 
unceasing  glory,  age  upon  age,  the  Bible  is  indispensable, 
for,  there,  and  there  alone,  the  light  of  hope  burns  brightly, 
the  certainty  of  a  future  is  revealed,  and  the  glory  of  a  life 
to  come,  in  Jesus  Christ,  is  promised  upon  the  very  oath  of 
God. 

May  I  close  with  one  more  statement  from  a  great  con¬ 
temporary  scholar.  Dr.  George  Sarton,  associate  in  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Science  in  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington, 
and  author  of  that  monumental  work.  An  Introduction  to  the 
History  of  Science:  “The  wonders  of  science  are  innumer¬ 
able;  they  are  such  that  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  Arabian 
tellers  seem  childish  in  comparison,  and  yet,  when  it  comes 
to  the  mysteries  of  life  and  death,  which  are  man’s  supreme 
concern,  what  do  we  know?  Whence  do  we  come  and  where 
are  we  going?  Is  the  universe  created  or  uncreated?  Is  it 
eternal  or  did  it  begin  at  some  time?  No  scientist  can 
answer  these  questions.  He  is  about  on  the  same  level  as  a 
child,  except  that  he  is  more  fully  aware  of  his  ignorance. 
Even  as  money  can  buy  everything  except  the  things  which 
really  matter,  even  so  science  can  explain  everything  ex¬ 
cept  the  essential  mysteries  of  life.” 

Mr.  Olsen:  Before  we  close.  Dr.  Smith,  may  I  ask  if  you 
recall  a  parallel  situation  in  past  history 
that  resembles  our  present  era. 

Dr.  Smith:  Yes,  I  do.  The  night  when  the  Babylonian 
Empire  fell,  and  Persia  became  the  great 
world-empire  of  that  time,  a  situation  arose  in  the  banquet¬ 
ing  hall  of  Belshazzar,  somewhat  similar  to  the  situation 
that  prevails  today,  on  a  grand  scale,  in  the  modern  world. 
Across  the  wall,  in  the  upper  darkness  of  that  great  palace, 
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before  the  eyes  of  a  debauched  assembly,  the  finger’s  of  a 
man’s  hand  wrote  three  strange  words:  **MENE,  TEKEL, 
UPHARSIN.”  And  we  are  told  that  the  king’s  countenance 
was  changed,  and  his  knees  smote  one  against  another.  Why 
did  he  tremble?  Because  he  was  face  to  face  with  a  mystery 
which  he  could  not  comprehend,  nor  could  all  his  wise  men, 
the  magicians,  the  soothsayers,  and  the  astrologers.  “They 
could  not  read  the  writing,  nor  make  known  to  the  king  the 
interpretation  thereof.”  But  there  was  one  man  in  that 
doomed  kingdom  that  night  who  knew  the  meaning  of  those 
words,  a  man  of  whom  the  queen  said:  “Light  and  under¬ 
standing  and  wisdom,  like  the  wisdom  of  the  gods,  was 
found  in  him.”  When  he  was  called  in,  the  mystery  was 
solved.  He  knew,  because  he  had  listened  to  the  Voice  of 
God.  And  in  the  tottering  world  in  which  we  live,  where  all 
is  so  confused,  where  fear  possesses  the  hearts  of  men, 
where  there  is  no  guide  through  contemporary  chaos,  no 
rock  upon  which  we  can  stand — ^we  hold  in  our  hands  the 
very  Word  of  life,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  wisdom  of  God, 
and  opening  its  pages  and  reading  its  inspired  lines,  the 
mysteries  of  life  dissolve,  the  deepest  questions  of  life  are 
answered,  and  our  minds  and  hearts  find  peace  in  God 
through  Jesus  Christ,  Who  is  the  Wisdom  and  Power  of 
God  incarnate. 
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CRITICISM 

What  It  Is  and  What  It  Is  Not 

By  George  B.  Michell,  O.B.E. 

Formerly  British  Consul  General  at  Milan* 

Author  of  The  Historical  Truth  of  the  Bible 

In  the  present  reaction  against  the  uncompromising  ma¬ 
terialism  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  and  in  the  tenden¬ 
cies  of  many  of  the  leading  scientists  of  today  to  accept  at 
least  a  metaphysical  idea  of  *'God,”  as  also  in  the  doubts 
now  thrown  on  “Evolution,”  there  is  much  to  be  thankful 
for.  We  must  be,  however,  wary  of  being  too  sanguine,  and 
of  thinking  that  the  victory  is  on  the  way  to  be  won.  I  see 
no  signs  of  repentance  on  the  part  of  Modernists,  still  less 
of  any  relaxation  of  hostility  against  the  Bible,  or  of  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  boasted  “assured  results”  of  the  Higher 
Criticism. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  however,  it  appears  that  a 
revulsion  is  being  felt  in  some  quarters.  An  important  little 
work  of  80  pages  only  has  been  put  forth  lately  (in  German) 
by  Dr.  Noodtzji,  Professor  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
Utrecht  University,  on  “The  Riddle  of  the  Old  Testament,” 
of  which  a  long  review  was  published  by  the  “Revue  Biblique” 
in  January,  1935.  In  this  the  reviewer  remarks,  “We  would 
blame  ourselves  if  we  did  not  draw  attention  to  the  excellent 
work  of  M.  Noordtzij,  of  which  the  significance  will  be  meas- 


‘The  only  qualification  I  can  claim  for  offering  my  opinions  on  this  subject 
is  the  practical  experience  of  many  years  in  the  Consular  Service.  In  no 
profession,  except  that  of  the  detective  and  the  lawyer,  is  it  so  necessary  to 
know  the  laws  of  evidence  as  in  this.  A  Consul  is  constantly  faced  with 
claims  of  all  kinds,  which  may  be  true  or  false,  and  as  to  which  he  has  to 
decide  whether  or  no  to  press  them  on  the  attention  of  the  authorities  con¬ 
cerned,  as  well  as  the  cautiousness  demanded  by  his  functions  as  a  Notary 
Public.— G.B.M. 
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ured  when  we  reflect  that  it  comes  from  that  University  of 
Utrecht  which  was  formerly,  with  Kuenen,  the  advance- 
guard  of  the  independent  criticism.” 

According  to  this  critique  Dr.  Noordtzij’s  work  traverses 
the  whole  of  the  groundwork  on  which  Wellhausen’s  system 
was  founded,  religious,  cultural,  historical,  and  concludes  that 
“the  history  of  religions  contradicts  the  Wellhausian  scheme 
of  evolution.”  It  is  tempting  to  give  long  extracts  from  the 
powerful  little  work,  which  one  hopes  is  symptomatic  of  a 
wholesome  change  of  heart  in  other  leading  universities  also. 

But  I  have  another,  perhaps  drier  and  less  fascinating, 
subject  in  hand  at  present.  Not  less  important,  however, 
inasmuch  as  it  undermines  the  Wellhausian  system  below  its 
very  roots,  and  shows  that  it  is  not  Criticism  at  all,  but  a 
one-sided  attack  on  the  Word  of  God,  giving  no  fair  play  to 
the  other  side,  but  employing  all  the  tricks  of  the  pettifogging 
attorney  to  gain  his  own  case  “by  hook  or  crook,” — not  to 
mention  that  it  is  completely  out  of  date,  and  refuted  by  all 
modem  discoveries. 

It  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  the  popular  use  of  the 
terms  “critic,”  “critical,”  “criticize,”  “criticism,”  should  have 
degenerated  into  mere  fault-finding,  and  an  attitude  of  sus¬ 
picion,  if  not  of  active  hostility.  True  criticism,  once  it  has 
thoroughly  examined  its  object  and  all  the  evidence  for  and 
against  it,  and  arrived  at  an  impartial  conclusion  on  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  this  evidence,  may  find  it  necessary  to  point  out 
faults,  and  to  express  disapproval  or  condemnation.  But  by 
no  means  necessarily  so.  It  depends  on  the  evidence.  Indeed 
the  whole  matter  turns  on  the  evidence. 

1.  Criticism y  especially  scientific  criticism y  is  essentially 
Judgment. 

Judgment,  to  be  sound  and  reliable,  must  be  the  result  of 
the  careful  weighing  of,  not  only  the  evidence  itself,  but, 
still  more,  the  relative  value  of  all  the  items  of  evidence, 
both  for  and  against.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  critic,  or 
judge,  to  be  impartial  and  to  possess  an  alert,  analytical  and 
logical  mind.  These  go  without  saying.  He  need  not  be  an 
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expert  in  the  subject  matter  of  his  enquiry,  but  he  must  he 
an  expert  in  the  relative  values  of  Evidence. 

A  specialist  is  not  necessarily  a  good  judge,  or  a  good 
critic.  On  the  contrary,  as  it  often  appears  in  the  law  courts, 
an  expert's  intensive  study  of  his  subject  is  itself  conducive 
to  a  one-sided  opinion,  and  to  make  of  him  a  special-pleader, 
rather  than  a  dispassionate  judge.  The  constant  changes  in 
the  development  of  all  scientific  subjects  show  that  the  ex¬ 
pert  of  the  day  is  not  always  right.  This  may  be  either  be¬ 
cause  new  evidence  is  discovered,  or  because  he  had  not  prop¬ 
erly  weighed  the  evidence  he  had. 

2.  Special-pleaders  have  their  value. 

Special-pleaders  occupy  an  important  role  in  arriving  at  a 
true  judgment.  But  they  are  emphatically  not  the  judge,  nor 
the  jury.  When  Sir  Arthur  Keith,  President  for  the  year  1927 
of  the  British  Association,  spoke  of  himself  as  “the  foreman  of 
the  jury,”  no  doubt  he  meant  for  the  time  being,  the  meeting 
of  the  Association  being  “the  jury,”  and  himself,  as  its  presi¬ 
dent,  the  “foreman.”  But  personally,  in  his  professional  ac¬ 
tivities,  he  was  a  typical  special-pleader,  entirely  bent  on 
proving  his  own  side,  and  in  no  sense  a  juryman.  This  is 
proved,  both  by  his  presidential  address  and  by  his  book, 
Darwinism  And  What  It  Implies,  published  in  the  following 
year. 

For  it  is  not  enough  for  the  judge,  or  the  jury,  to  hear 
the  evidence  presented  baldly  to  their  consideration.  In  most 
cases  two  special-pleaders  are  required.  One  to  marshal  the 
evidence  on  his  side  with  the  utmost  skill,  to  emphasize  and 
explain  the  evidence  in  its  favour,  to  present  it  in  the  manner 
most  attractive  to  the  jury,  and  to  minimize  and,  if  i)Ossible, 
to  refute  the  evidence  which  would  condemn  his  contention. 
The  other  special-pleader  does  the  same  on  the  opposite  side. 
Only  thus  do  both  sides  get  a  fair  hearing,  an  essential  ele¬ 
ment  in  all  justice.  Both  the  advocates  endeavour  to  dis¬ 
credit  and  to  trip  up  the  witnesses  on  the  other  side.  But  it 
is  a  part  of  the  judge's  business  to  watch  this  process,  and 
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to  see  to  it  that  the  cross-examination  is  carried  on  strictly 
according  to  equitable  rules. 

The  Jury  sits  and  listens,  and  in  many  cases  would  be 
hopelessly  incapable  of  deciding  between  the  two. 

3.  It  is  here  that  the  importance  of  the  Judge  comes  in. 

A  good  judge  is  not  deceived  by  the  impressive  rhetoric, 
the  touching  sentiments,  the  skilful  suggestio  falsi,  the  clever 
suppressio  veri,  the  exaggeration  of  the  unimportant,  and  the 
pooh-poohing  of  the  damning,  evidence,  which  are  all  the 
stock  in  trade  of  the  special-pleader. 

When  both  the  pleaders  have  freely  presented  and  closed 
their  cases,  it  is  the  turn  of  the  Judge  to  sum  it  all  up.  The 
Judge,  trained  and  experienced  in  the  relative  value  of  evi¬ 
dence,  is  not  expected  to  have  a  special  knowledge  of  his  own 
of  the  matter  in  dispute.  If  he  happens  to  have  such  a 
knowledge  he  must  use  it  only  to  assist  him  to  weigh  at  its 
true  value  the  evidence  actually  offered  in  the  case.  He  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  dissect  this  evidence,  to  explain  to  the  jury  the  true 
point  of  the  dispute,  to  indicate  what  of  the  evidence  is  valid 
and  to  the  point,  and  what  is  not.  He  clears  out  the  irrele- 
vancies,  and  exposes  the  fallacies,  and  tells  the  jury  that  their 
duty  is  to  render  a  just  verdict  according  to  the  facts,  as 
proved  by  the  resultant  preponderance  of  the  evidence. 

Lawyers  and  Detectives  know  all  this,  and  that,  while  a 
clever  man  may,  perhaps,  hoodwink  a  jury,  he  is  not  likely 
to  get  a  bad  case  past  a  good  judge.  If  he  is  wise  he  will  not 
attempt  to.  On  the  whole  this  system  works  for  the  utmost 
honesty  on  both  sides,  though  judges  are  not  always  infal¬ 
lible. 


4.  Does  this  apparatiLS  apply  to  literary  criticism? 

It  may  be  objected  that,  while  all  this  may  be  true  of 
law  suits,  civil  and  criminal,  this  elaborate  apparatus  does 
not  apply  to  highly  technical  art  or  literary  criticism.  I 
answer  that,  on  the  contrary,  while  the  whole  apparatus  need 
not  be  always  necessary,  the  principles  of  all  judgment  are 
the  same,  and  that,  if  from  the  experience  of  hundreds  of 
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years  men  have  found  it  necessary  to  elaborate  this  judicial 
procedure  in  the  case  of  life  and  property,  it  is  no  less  ap¬ 
plicable  to  all  questions  of  disputed  truth.  Indeed,  in  the 
last  resort,  it  is  to  the  law  courts  that  such  questions  are 
referred  as  the  genuineness,  or  the  forgery,  of  works  of  art, 
such  as  old  pictures,  old  furniture,  old  porcelain,  etc.,  as  well 
as  written  documents,  such  as  wills,  contracts,  records,  paper 
money,  certificates,  etc.,  etc. 

Even  in  cases  where  the  judicial  procedure  may  not  be 
required,  judgment,  to  be  sound,  must  be  based  on  (a)  the 
production  of  all  the  evidence,  for  and  against,  (b)  that  each 
item  of  evidence  be  given  its  full  weight  and  value,  by  an 
expert  if  necessary,  (c)  that  the  items  be  then  weighed 
against  one  another  by  an  expert  in  the  value  of  evidence, 
and  (d)  that  the  judgment  be  in  the  hands  of  this  latter 
expert,  not  in  the  hands  of  the  ex  parte  pleaders  on  either 
side. 

6.  Does  this  test  tend  to  **  hyper  criticism**  and  **hair~ 
splitting**? 

Impatient  and  masterful  teachers  who  find  their  theories 
tested  in  this  way  are  liable  to  protest  against  it  as  “hyper¬ 
criticism”  and  “hairsplitting.”  The  answer  to  this  is  that 
true  criticism  cannot  be  “hyper,”  no  analysis  can  be  too 
minute,  no  hair  too  fine  to  be  split.  It  is  only  by  pursuing  the 
truth  into  its  last  hiding-place  that  Science  and  Philosophy 
are  now  learning  to  penetrate  into  the  regions  of  the  ultra- 
microscopic.  It  was  only  by  persisting  in  following  the  laws 
of  physics  beyond  the  atom  itself  into  regions  where  only  the 
figures  of  mathematics  can  deal  with  them,  that  men  can 
now  explore,  more  or  less  successfully,  the  infinitely  great  of 
astronomy  also.  So  also  the  genuineness,  or  the  reverse,  of 
a  document,  or  an  old  picture,  frequently  turns  on  the  micro¬ 
scopic  analysis  of  ink  and  paper,  canvas  and  pigments. 

6.  An  accused  person  is  held  to  he  innocent  until  proved 
to  he  guilty. 

To  come  to  the  subject  matter  of  enquiry,  it  is  a  funda- 
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mental  principle  in  the  justice  of  all  English-speaking  peo¬ 
ples  that  the  accused  is  held  to  be  innocent  right  up  to  the 
actual  moment  that  he  is  definitely  proved  and  pronounced 
to  be  guilty.  It  is  an  egregious  fallacy,  as  an  eminent  crim¬ 
inal  lawyer*  has  said,  “to  assume  that  anything  supported 
by  a  clear  and  complete  case  must  be  true.  No  one  who  is 
brought  before  a  court  of  justice,  either  in  a  civil  action  or 
on  a  criminal  charge,  is  ever  required  to  open  his  lips  in 
his  defence  unless  a  clear  and  complete  case  is  established 
against  him — such  a  case  as  must,  if  unanswered,  lead  to  a 
hostile  verdict.  And  the  object  of  a  trial  is  to  sift  that  case 
and  to  hear  what  is  to  be  said  upon  the  other  side.  'Critic* 
is  Greek  for  judge,  but  the  'Higher  Critics,*  like  the  Dreyfus 
tribunal,  took  the  place  of  prosecutors;  and  beginning  with  a 
hostile  verdict,  they  then  set  to  work  to  justify  it.  This  is 
not  rhetoric  but  fact.**  ''The  prisoner  in  the  dock  may  have 
committed  the  murder  we  are  investigating.  The  theory  of 
his  guilt  will  account  for  all  the  facts.  Therefore  let  him  be 
convicted  and  hanged.  This  sort  of  argument  would  not  pass 
at  the  Old  Bailey.  Men  are  sceptics  there,  and  free  thinkers. 
Proof  that  the  prisoner  may  have  committed  the  crime  is 
worthless,  unless  we  go  on  to  prove  that  it  could  not  have 
been  committed  by  any  one  else.  But  with  that  further  proof 
the  case  is  clear,  and  the  accused  goes  to  the  gallows** 
(p.  15).  And,  as  Lord  Kingborough,  the  Judge  in  the  famous 
Ardlamont  murder  trial,  very  truly  said,  ''It  is  the  business 
of  the  Crown  to  prove  their  case,  and  not  for  the  defence  to 
prove  innocence.**  This  axiom  has  become  historic. 

7.  This  axiom  applies  only  to  the  Court. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  this  axiom  applies  only  to 
the  Court,  i.e.  the  Judge  and  the  Jury,  and  to  the  public,  and 
even  to  the  Prosecution  itself,  in  so  much  that  it  would  fur¬ 
nish  cause  for  an  action  for  libel  to  refer  to  the  accused  as  a 
''murderer,**  a  ''thief,**  a  ''forger**  or  other  kind  of  criminal 

*Sir  Robert  Anderson,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.,  formerly  Head  of  the  Criminal  Investi¬ 
gation  Department  at  Scotland  Yard,  London,  in  his  *‘A  Doubter’s  Doubts 
about  Science  and  Religion,”  p.  123. 
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before  he  has  actually  been  condemned  as  such.  The  prosecu¬ 
tion  has,  of  course,  a  perfect  right  to  its  opinion,  to  express 
it  openly  in  court,  and  to  prove  it  by  every  legitimate  means 
in  its  power,  if  it  can. 

But  this  means  to  say  that  the  exercise  of  this  right  im¬ 
mediately  stamps  the  party  who  uses  it  as  the  ex  parte  advo¬ 
cate,  and  not  the  Court, — neither  Judge  nor  Jury.  It  will  be 
seen  soon  why  I  insist  on  this  point. 

8.  Now  this  axiom  of  innocence  applies  also,  and  with 
equal  right,  to  the  criticism  of  documents. 

It  would  be  intolerable,  as  well  as  absurd,  if  official  docu¬ 
ments,  such  as  Acts  of  Parliament,  Proclamations,  Public  No¬ 
tices,  Public  Records,  etc.,  could  be  set  aside,  and  their  action 
nullified  by  a  mere  accusation  of  falsity,  at  the  caprice  of 
any  one  who,  for  his  own  purposes  or  in  his  own  interest, 
chooses  to  call  them  in  question,  and  that  the  whole  apparatus 
of  the  Law  should  be  required  to  prove  their  authenticity 
before  they  could  be  enforced.  Even  in  a  purely  literary 
case,  say  the  Works  of  Shakespeare,  there  are  many  good 
people  who  are  persuaded  that  they  were  written  by  Bacon. 
Would  a  publisher,  printer  or  bookseller,  be  liable  to  prosecu¬ 
tion  for  obtaining  money  by  false  pretences  if  he  makes  and 
sells  copies  of  “The  Tempest”  under  the  name  of  William 
Shakespeare,  because  the  Baconites  affirm  it  was  not  his 
work? 

So  also,  if  I  were  to  apply  to  a  Court  for  an  injunction 
against,  say,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  restrain¬ 
ing  them  from  printing  and  selling  portions  of  the  Bible 
under  the  titles  of,  say,  “The  Third  Book  of  Moses,  called 
Leviticus,”  “The  Psalms  of  David,”  “The  Book  of  Jonah,” 
etc.,  on  the  ground  that  these  were  false  descriptions  of 
authorship,  it  would  be  quite  sufficient  answer  for  the  So¬ 
ciety  to  show  that  their  editions  are  true  copies  of  the  works 
usually  known  by  those  titles.  They  would  not  be  called  upon 
to  prove  the  authorship  of  Moses,  David  or  Jonah.  The  onus 
of  proof  would  lie  entirely  upon  me  to  prove  the  contrary  to 
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the  satisfaction  of  the  Court.  It  needs  but  little  thought  to 
perceive  the  reasonableness  of  this. 

The  publishing  business  would  soon  be  at  a  standstill  if  it 
were  necessary  for  publishers  to  establish  the  authenticity  of 
the  authorship  of  every  book  they  printed.  Take  any  b^k, 
say,  “The  Student’s  Greek  Grammar.  A  Grammar  of  the 
Greek  Language,  by  Dr.  George  Curtius,  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Leipzig.”  Nowhere  in  the  whole  volume  is  the 
signature  of  Dr.  Curtius,  nay,  it  is  not  even  stated  (except 
in  the  printed  title-page,  and  in  the  Preface  of  the  Editor 
and  Translator,  Dr.  William  Smith,  who  is  dead  and  cannot 
be  called  to  give  evidence,  for  what  it  might  be  worth)  that 
Dr.  Curtius  did  actually  compose  this  Grammar.  If  Messrs. 
John  Murray  were  liable  to  be  called  on  to  prove  Dr.  Curtius’ 
authorship,  what  evidence  could  they  produce  that  a  clever 
opponent,  using  the  methods  of  the  Biblical  “Higher  Criti¬ 
cism,”  if  the  Court  were  to  allow  them,  could  not  tear  to 
pieces?  Fortunately  for  common  business  integrity  no  Court 
would  admit  them,  or  even  allow  such  methods  to  be  used. 
No.  It  is  the  bare  reputation  of  authorship  that  stands  as 
presumptive  truth,  until  it  is  proved  to  be  false,  not  the  bare 
(accusation  of  its  enemies. 

Yet  (a)  the  Rev.  Canon  J.  Battersby  asserted,  in  an  ar¬ 
ticle  on  “Altars  and  Sanctuaries  in  the  Old  Testament,”  in 
The  Expository  Times  for  October,  1928,  that  “The  question 
at  issue  being  whether  the  full  Levitical  Law  was  in  existence 
in  the  time  of  Joshua,  or  was  not,  obviously  we  must  not, 
before  starting  our  studies,  in  any  way  assume  that  it  was.” 
This  is  a  clever  way  of  shelving  the  evidence  and  begging 
the  question.  But  it  would  not  go  down  in  a  court  of  law. 
The  question  at  issue  being  one  brought  up  by  Dr.  Battersby 
himself,  in  contradiction  of  the  standing  historical  testimony 
of  the  Author  and  Organizer  of  the  Levitical  Law,  during  the 
actual  lifetime  and  with  the  assistance  of  Joshua  himself,  the 
obvious  assumption  is  that  it  was  in  existence,  and  it  is  Dr. 
Battersby’s  business  to  prove  his  contention  if  he  chooses  to 
think  it  was  not. 

Again  (b).  Dr.  A.  C.  Headlam,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  in 
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a  sermon  reproduced  in  The  Expository  Times  for  December, 
1928,  from  his  volume  The  Building  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
stated  that  “We  must  not  expect  from  the  Bible  an  historical 
accuracy  which  we  do  not  find  in  any  other  ancient  writings. 
When  we  come  to  examine  it  we  find  that  the  historical 
records  vary  greatly  in  their  value.  Some  are  the  work  of 
those  who  were  contemporary,  or  nearly  contemporary,  with 
the  events  that  they  record;  others  were  written  some  cen¬ 
turies  after  the  events.  It  is  obvious  that  the  historical  value 
of  the  two  will  be  very  different.”  A  tissue  of  misstatements. 
There  are  no  records  in  the  Bible,  except  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  written  “centuries  after  the  events.”  (1)  We  have 
every  right  to  expect  from  the  Bible  the  utmost  accuracy.  It 
purports  to  be  actual  history,  written  at  the  time  and  by  the 
actors  in  them.  Until  the  contrary  is  proved,  it  is  such  his¬ 
tory.  It  is  as  much  entitled  to  credence  as  the  Commentaries 
of  Caeser  on  the  Gallic  War,  the  inscriptions  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt,  Assyria  and  Babylon,  and  the  Archives  of  every  king¬ 
dom  and  law  court,  and  for  the  same  reason. 

And,  at  bottom,  the  Book  of  Genesis  is  on  the  same  foot¬ 
ing.  For  the  authority  of  an  official  letter,  summons,  des¬ 
patch  or  other  document  is  not  that  of  the  clerk  or  secretary 
who  composes,  writes  and  signs  it,  but  that  of  his  employer, 
committee,  board  of  directors,  or  other  superiors.  In  this 
case  the  more  mechanical  his  “inspiration”  is,  the  more  reli¬ 
able  and  authoritative  it  is.  It  stands  firm  until  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  refuted.  No  doubt,  the  materialist  who  clings  blindly 
to  his  tradition  will  say  that  Divine  Inspiration  is  impossible. 
But  it  is  too  late  in  this  our  day  to  accept  his  ipse  dixit.  After 
all,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  Divine  Spirit  can 
communicate  with  the  spirit  in  man,  above  all  with  that  in 
His  own  selected  Secretaries. 

(2)  It  is  by  no  means  true  that  later  accounts  of  past 
history  are  obviously  of  less  value  than  contemporary  rec¬ 
ords.  It  frequently  happens  that  new  evidence  is  discovered 
that  was  unknown,  unnoticed,  misrepresented  or  not  properly 
appreciated  at  the  time.  If  this  were  not  so  where  were  the 
use  of  historical  research? 
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(3)  It  is  not  true  that  “we  do  not  find  historical  accuracy 
in  any  other  ancient  writings.”  It  is  true  that  these  other 
ancient  writings  “vary  greatly  in  their  value,”  and  few,  if 
any,  are  invariably  true.  But  to  condemn  the  whole  mass, 
and  the  Bible  with  it,  in  one  fell  swoop  is  absurd.  Here  Dr. 
Headlam  unwittingly  gives  his  own  side  away.  For,  unfortu¬ 
nately  for  the  Wellhausian  system  it  is  on  the  inaccurate 
ancient  and  modern  writings  that  it  depends. 

9.  This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  Evidence,  What  is, 
and  what  is  not,  Evidence.  Not  all  testimony  offered  or  ap¬ 
pealed  to  is  valid  Evidence,  It  is  strange,  if  the  Critics  are 
impartial  Judges,  that  while  resolutely  rejecting  the  evidence 
of  the  writers  of  the  Bible,  they  are  ready  to  swallow,  and 
to  produce  as  their  indubitable  evidence,  the  uncontrolled  as¬ 
sertions,  sometimes  at  third  and  fourth  hand,  of  anybody  else. 

(a)  Hearsay  is  not  evidence  of  anything  beyond  itself. 
Herodotus  records  much  history,  and  many  legends,  of  which 
he  was  informed  but  of  which  he  had  no  personal  knowledge. 
He  is  a  good  witness  to  the  fact  that  such  legends  were  cur¬ 
rent  in  his  day.  But  he  is  no  evidence  at  all  of  their  truth. 
Similarly,  Berossus  and  Manetho,  even  if  we  can  trust  Euse¬ 
bius  and  the  others  through  whom  extracts  from  their  works 
have  come  down  to  us,  are  njo  evidence,  even  when  they  are 
confirmed.  It  is  the  confirmation  that  may  be  true,  not  these 
reporters.  Josephus  may,  or  may  not,  be  a  good  witness  of 
things  that  happened  in  his  own  day.  His  witness  is  no  evidence 
whatever  of  things  that  happened  centuries  before  his  day. 

(b)  The  Greek  Versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  so- 
called  Septuagint,  Theodotion,  Aquilla,  Symmachus,  are  good 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  their 
time.  They  are  evidence,  for  what  it  is  worth,  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  opinions  of  those  translators.  But  as  evidence  against 
the  Hebrew  text,  when  they  differ  from  it,  they  are  of  no 
value  whatever.  These  differences  are  merely  evidence  of  the 
incompetence  of  the  translators. 

(c)  The  opinions  of  exegetes  and  interpreters  of  the 
Bible,  ancient  and  modem,  and  the  opinion  of  scientists,  have 
the  value  of  the  evidence  on  which  those  opinions  are  based, 
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and  their  judgment  of  that  evidence,  nothing  more.  “Au¬ 
thority”  is  entirely  out  of  court. 

(d)  Evidence  must  not  be  tampered  with.  The  text  un¬ 
der  criticism  must  he  taken  exactly  as  it  stands,  “Emenda¬ 
tions”  are  an  intolerable  liberty,  even  when  they  are  based 
on  the  Greek  version.  They  are  nothing  but  the  schoolboy’s 
trick,  when  he  cannot  get  his  sum  right, — “The  answer  in 
the  book  must  be  wrong!”  This  is  just  as  true  of  the  old 
Greek  translators  as  of  modernist  exegetes. 

(e)  “Philosophies  of  History,”  such  as  those  of  Niebuhr 
and  Hegel,  depend  on  the  knowledge  of  history  of  the  time. 
In  the  above  cases,  this  was  both  extremely  imperfect  and 
inaccurate,  and  a  lopsided  base  for  a  “philosophy.” 

It  will  be  found  that  the  whole  of  the  “evidence”  adduced 
by  the  Modernists  comes  within  one  or  other  of  these  cate¬ 
gories,  and  fails  with  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  evidence, 
both  old  and  new,  in  favour  of  the  Bible,  though  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  prove  its  accuracy,  is  both  undeniable  and  unani¬ 
mous.  I  mean,  not  an  item  has  been  discovered  that  con¬ 
demns  it. 

10.  Conclusion. 

I  find  that  (1)  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  Celsus,  Hobbes,  Inger- 
soll,  Colesno,  Bradlaugh,  Astruc,  Lessing,  Strauss,  Baur, 
Eichhorn,  Vatke,  Vater,  De  Wette,  Graf,  Wellhausen,  Kuenen, 
Driver,  Cheyne,  Cook,  Stenning,  Prince,  Gray,  Robinson, 
Charles,  Peake,  Moffatt,  McFayden  et  hoc  genus  omne  were 
not  critics  at  all,  except  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  term,  but 
unblushing  special-pleaders,  with  one  aim  only  in  view, 
namely,  to  establish  the  falsity  of  the  Bible. 

(2)  Their  efforts  are  based  on  the  foregone  conclusion 
that  the  Bible  is  a  purely  human  production,  and  not  what 
it  professes  to  be,  the  Word  of  God.  This  is  a  prejudice 
which  is  itself  an  outrage  against  the  very  foundation  of 
justice. 

(3)  Not  only  so,  but  their  presumption  in  every  case 
was  that  the  Bible  is  wrong,  while  their  witnesses  are  right. 

(4)  Their  methods  were  unscrupulous  and  unfair.  No 
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notice  was  ever  taken  of  anything  that  might  be  said  on  the 
other  side. 

(6)  Their  evidence  was  invariably  false.  -  ^  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  their  work  has  been  useful,  as  all 
skilful  and  persistent  special-pleaders  are  useful.  For  they 
have  shown  up  all  that  can  be  found  or  invented,  by  any  pos¬ 
sible  stretch  of  the  imagination,  against  the  Bible.  As  for 
the  ordinary  accusations  of  the  popular  infidel  lecturer,  or 
“Smart  Aleck,”  every  one  of  them  is  met  by  a  better  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  original  texts.  These  failures  leave  the  Old 
Book  impregnable. 

If  I  be  asked,  who  then  are  the  Judge  and  the  Jury?  I 
answer  that  the  public  is  the  jury.  And  the  Judge  may  be 
any  one  who  has  been  thoroughly  trained  to  estimate  the 
value  of  evidence^  and  who  will  go  to  the  pains  of  toiling 
through  the  enormous  masses  of  the  Modernist  literature. 
It  is  because  I  have  done  this,  and  found  it  false,  that  I  have 
ventured  to  speak  strongly,  not  in  vulgar  denunciation,  but 
in  sober  earnest. 

Geo.  B.  Michell. 

Beckenham,  Kent,  England. 
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A  CHRISTMAS  MEDITATION 
By  Frederick  Zollicoffer  Browne,  A.M.,  D.D. 


'^Behold,  a  virgin  shall  conceive,  and  bear  a  son,  and  shall  call  his 
name  Immanuel”;  ”For  unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto  us  a  son  is  given: 
and  the  government  shall  be  upon  his  sholder:  and  his  name  shall  be 
called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  The  mighty  God,  The  everlasting  Father, 

The  Prince  of  Peace. 

“Of  the  increase  of  his  government  and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end, 
upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  upon  his  kingdom,  to  order  it,  and  to 
establish  it  with  judgment  and  with  justice  from  henceforth  even  for 
ever.  The  zeal  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  will  perform  this”  (Isaiah  7:14; 
9:6,7). 

1.  The  Birth  of  the  King, 

As  we  are  approaching  the  day  celebrated  almost  uni* 
versally  in  Christendom  as  the  anniversary  of  the  King’s 
birth,  it  seems  fitting  and  appropriate  that  that  event  should 
be  the  majestic  theme  of  the  present  discussion.  No  more 
beautiful  reference  to  the  King’s  birth,  character,  attributes, 
and  coming  kingdom  glory  can  be  found  in  all  the  Scrips 
tures  than  is  found  in  Isaiah  9 :6, 7.  This  passage,  therefore, 
above  others,  will  furnish  us  our  text. 

2.  The  King's  Preexistence, 

When  we  begin  to  speak  of  the  birth  of  that  One  who  is 
to  be  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  the  first  great  fact 
that  we  must  take  into  account  is  the  fact  of  the  King’s  pre¬ 
existence.  Poets,  Wordsworth  for  example,  have  dreamed 
of  human  preexistence,  and  some  false  religions  have  taught 
it.  According  to  the  unerring  Word  of  God,  however,  man’s 
existence  begins  with  his  birth  into  this  world.  Only  for 
One  who  ever  walked  the  earth  in  human  form,  the  Divine- 
human  Messiah  of  God,  can  preexistence  be  claimed.  There¬ 
fore,  Isaiah  begins  his  great  announcement  concerning  the 
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birth  of  the  king  with  the  double  statement,  “For  unto  us  a 
child  is  born,  unto  us  a  son  is  given.”  His  meaning  is  that 
as  a  human  being  the  life  of  our  Lord  had  a  beginning  in 
birth.  As  the  eternal  Son,  however.  He  could  have  no  birth 
nor  beginning,  for  as  coequal  with  God,  and  God  Himself, 
in  the  mysteries  of  the  Trinity,  He  had  always  existed.  Just 
here,  on  this  momentous  and  all  important  topic,  let  us 
hear  other  words  of  inspiration — ^better  than  uninspired 
man’s  words,  however  laboriously  conceived  and  skilfully 
expressed — ^witnessing  to  the  King  as  the  Eternal  Son:  “But 
thou,  Bethlehem  Ephratah,  though  thou  be  little  among  the 
thousands  of  Judah,  yet  out  of  thee  shall  he  come  forth  unto 
me  that  is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel;  whose  goings  forth  have 
been  from  of  old,  from  everlasting”;  “In  the  beginning  was 
the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was 
God.  The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God.  All  things 
were  made  by  him;  and  without  him  was  not  anything  made 
that  was  made.  In  him  was  life;  and  the  life  was  the  light 
of  men.”  (Micah  5 :2;  John  1 A  virgin  was  to  conceive 
and  bring  forth  a  son,  but  this  wondrous  child,  according  to 
the  prophecy  written  so  long  before  (Isa.  7 :14)  was  to  be 
named  “Immanuel,  which  being  interpreted  is,  God  with  us” 
(Matt.  1:23).  See  also  Luke  1:26-35. 

Of  all  the  names  the  Saviour  bears, 

(And  each  becomes  Him  well). 

One  hath  peculiar  charm  for  me 

His  name,  Emmanuel 

“God  with  us” — ^now  and  evermore! 

“God  with  us”, — all  is  well ! 

His  name  we  worship  and  adore, — 

His  name,  Emmanuel. 

Emmanuel  I  Emmanuel ! 

God  come  from  Heav’n,  with  men  to  dwell! 

Our  human  life  He  entered  in. 

To  share  our  sorrows,  bear  our  sin, — 

0  precious  name,  Emmanuel! 


— Chisholm. 
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3.  The  Double  Destination  of  the  King, 

To  find  the  message  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah  as  to  the  first 
aspect,  or  phase,  of  the  life  and  mission  of  this  child  bom, 
who  was  in  the  article  of  His  birth  and  afterwards,  as  be¬ 
fore  His  birth,  the  Eternal  Son,  we  must  turn  to  his  63rd 
chapter.  There  we  read  of  Him:  “Who  hath  believed  our 
report?  and  to  whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  revealed?  For 
he  shall  grow  up  before  him  as  a  tender  plant,  and  as  a 
root  out  of  a  dry  ground:  he  hath  no  form  nor  comliness; 
and  when  we  shall  see  him,  there  is  no  beauty  that  we  should 
desire  him.  He  is  despised  and  rejected  of  men;  a  man  of 
sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief:  and  we  hid  as  it  were 
our  faces  from  him;  he  was  despised,  and  we  esteemed  him 
not.  Surely  he  hath  borne  our  griefs,  and  carried  our  sor¬ 
rows:  yet  we  did  esteem  him  stricken,  smitten  of  God, 
and  afflicted.  But  he  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions; 
he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities:  the  chastisement  of  our 
peace  was  upon  him;  and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed. 
All  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray;  we  have  turned  every 
one  to  his  own  way;  and  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  in¬ 
iquity  of  us  all.  He  was  oppressed,  and  he  was  afflicted, 
yet  he  opened  not  his  mouth :  he  is  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the 
slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb,  so 
he  openeth  not  his  mouth”  (Isaiah  63:1-7). 

Well  can  we  ask  concerning  these  words,  like  the  Ethi¬ 
opian  in  the  long  ago,  “Of  whom  speaketh  the  prophet  this”? 
(Acts  8:34).  And  we  can  add,  “Surely  such  words  were  not 
spoken  of  the  King”!  The  only  correct  answer  to  the  puz¬ 
zling  problem  and  incredible,  to  the  natural  man  (1  Cor.  2:7- 
14),  situation  is  found  in  the  act  and  words  of  Philip  when 
he  “began  at  the  same  scripture,  and  preached  unto  him 
Jesus”  (Acts  8:36). 

Perhaps  at  the  time  when  his  9th  chapter  was  written, 
the  Holy  Spirit  had  not  fully  revealed  to  Isaiah  the  fact  that 
the  One  born  a  King  was  also  the  suffering  Lamb,  slain  from 
the  beginning  in  the  counsels  of  God  (Exodus  12 :1-11 ;  John 
1:29;  1  Peter  1 :19-20 ;  Rev.  6:6-12),  whose  atoning  work  had 
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been  pictured  in  the  sacrifices  of  the  patriarchs,  in  the  pass- 
over,  and  upon  all  the  altars  of  Israel  (1  Peter  1:10-12). 

Of  the  two  mountain  peaks  of  prophecy,  so  to  speak,  in 
the  line  of  vision  of  Isaiah  and  the  other  prophets  of  Israel, 
the  lower  peak,  and  the  one  nearer  to  the  prophets,  was  the 
one  upon  whose  top  was  a  cross.  In  the  vision  of  the  9th 
chapter,  Isaiah’s  eye  swept  over  and  beyond  this  first  peak 
to  the  top  of  the  second  and  more  distant  mountain.  There 
he'  saw  a  throne,  and  concerning  the  One  who  was  to  sit  upon 
that  throne,  said:  “The  government  shall  be  upon  his 
shoulder.”  The  prophet  did  not  see  and  therefore  did  not 
speak  of  the  valley  of  the  New  Testatment  Church  and  of 
the  Dispensation  of  Grace  which  is  between  the  two  moun¬ 
tains,  and  which  is  visible  to  us  as  we  see  it  from  the  side, 
as  it  were,  in  the  full  light  of  the  New  Testament  revela¬ 
tion. 

Omitting,  in  this  portion  of  his  prophecy,  any  mention 
of  the  “sufferings  of  Christ,”  Isaiah  overleaps  in  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  his  prophetic  passion  the  whole  period  of  the 
Church  age  and  proceeds  immediately  to  speak  of  the  “glory 
that  shall  follow”  (1  Peter  1:11). 

4.  The  Ultimate  Destiny  of  the  Child. 

Here,  then,  is  the  destination  of  the  wondrous  child  of 
Bethlehem.  Though  meek  and  lowly  in  the  circumstances  of 
His  earthly  beginnings,  yet  He  was  born  a  King.  He  is  the 
Star  out  of  Jacob”  and  the  “Sceptre  rising  out  of  Israel,” 
the  Lord  who  “shall  be  King  over  all  the  earth”  (Matt.  2:2; 
27 :37 ;  Numbers  24 :17 ;  Zech.  14 :9). 

We  have  come  to  the  beginnings  (Matt.  24:8;  Luke  21 :28), 
surely,  of  a  time  of  “distress  of  nations,  with  perplexity.  .  .  . 
Men’s  hearts  failing  them  for  fear,  and  for  looking  after 
those  things  which  are  coming  on  the  earth”  (Luke  21:25, 
26).  The  burdens  of  government  have  multiplied  and  the 
weight  of  them  is  crushing.  In  their  extremity  the  rulers 
of  the  nations  and  their  peoples  dream  of  a  man  on  horse¬ 
back,  a  great  superdictator  who  will  arise  to  govern  the 
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nations  and,  who,  they  hope,  will  solve  the  world's  prob¬ 
lems,  bear  its  burdens,  and  thus  bring  peace.  Vain  hope! 
for  in  the  Bible  forecast  of  this  man  his  name  is  called  anti¬ 
christ  (1  John  2:18;  4:3),  and  he  is  revealed  as  a  monster  of 
iniquity  ( 2  Thess.  2 :3-8 ) . 

Righteousness  must  precede  peace  (Heb.  7:2).  There¬ 
fore,  only  that  One  whose  very  name  is  righteousness  (Jere¬ 
miah  23 :6)  as  Prince  of  Peace  can  speak  peace  to  the  nations. 
Sitting  upon  the  throne  of  David,  from  the  top  of  Mt.  Zion 
exalted  (Psalm  2:6;  Isaiah  2:2-4)  He  shall  sway  the  sceptre 
over  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  over  all  the  earth.  He  shall 
bear  upon  His  mighty  shoulder,  the  place  of  strength  and 
power,  the  burdens  of  government,  and  His  voice  shall  ring 
out  like  the  clarion  call  of  a  silver  trumpet  to  the  individual 
crushed  beneath  life's  load  saying:  “Come  unto  me,  all  ye 
that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest" 
(Matt.  11:28). 

Reader: 

Art  thou  weary,  art  thou  languid. 

Art  thou  sore  distrest? 

“Come  to  Me,"  saith  One,  “and,  coming. 

Be  at  rest" 

Hath  He  marks  to  lead  me  to  Him, 

If  he  be  my  Guide? 

“In  His  feet  and  hands  are  wound-prints. 

And  His  side." 

The  contrast  between  Isaiah's  “child  born"  and  “son 
given";  between  the  One  “despised  and  rejected  of  men" 
and  the  “King  of  glory"  may  be  well  illustrated  by  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  portions  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  beautiful  poem.  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake.  James  Fitz-James,  the  lone  huntsman 
and  forlorn  wanderer  who  had  been  the  Douglas'  guest;  the 
victor  in  the  stem  combat  with  Roderick  Dhu,  is  at  length 
revealed  before  the  startled  eyes  of  Ellen  Douglas,  in  the 
midst  of  the  court  in  Stirling  castle,  as  Scotland's  King. 
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But  let  us  permit  the  Wizard  of  the  North  to  tell  his  own 
story: 

''Still  by  Fitz-James  her  footing  staid; 

A  few  faint  steps  she  forward  made, 

Then  slow  her  droopingr  head  she  raised 
And  fearful  round  the  presence  gazed; 

For  him  she  sought,  who  own’d  this  state. 

The  dreaded  prince  whose  will  was  fate! — 

She  gazed  on  many  a  princely  port. 

Might  well  have  ruled  a  royal  court; 

On  many  a  splendid  garb  she  gazed, — 

Then  turn’d  bewilder’d  and  amazed. 

For  all  stood  bare;  and  in  the  room, 

Fitz-James  alone  wore  cap  and  plume. 

To  him  each  lady’s  look  was  lent; 

On  him  each  courtier’s  eye  was  bent: 

Midst  furs  and  silks  and  jewels  sheen. 

He  stood,  in  simple  Lincoln  green. 

The  centre  of  the  glittering  ring. — 

And  Snowdoun’s  Knight  is  Scotland’s  King”! 

Turning  now,  to  make  the  analogy  complete,  to  the  visions 
of  the  Seer  of  Patmos,  we  see  standing  among  the  elders, 
the  courtiers  of  heaven,  attired  in  their  glorious  robes  and 
wearing  their  crowns  of  gold;  and  in  the  very  midst  of 
heaven’s  throne  ''a  Lamb  as  it  had  been  slain.”  As  He 
takes  the  sealed  book  out  of  the  right  hand  of  him  that  sat 
upon  the  throne.  He  becomes  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  the 
subject  of  all  praise,  the  center  and  object  of  the  worship 
of  heaven — ^for  the  Lamb  is  revealed  as  the  King  of  Kings 
and  Lord  of  Lords  (Rev.  5:6-14). 

Texarkana,  Texas. 
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THE  NORTH-SOUTH  GALATIA  THEORY 
CONTROVERSY 

By  Albert  Greene,  Jr. 

Undergraduate  Student,  Evangelical  Theological  College 

When  the  Apostle  Paul,  at  some  time  approximating  the 
middle  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  addressed  an 
epistle  to  the  “churches  of  Galatia,”  he  could  have  had  no 
idea  of  the  reams  of  paper  and  the  gallons  of  ink,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  years  of  scholarly  lives,  which  would  be  ex¬ 
pended  in  the  vain  attempt  to  determine  with  certainty  the 
origin  and  location  of  those  churches.  Who  were  the  Gala¬ 
tians  to  whom  Paul  wrote?  Where  were  these  churches? 
Were  they  the  churches  in  Pisidian  Antioch,  Iconium,  Lystra 
and  Derbe,  and  thus  included  in  the  Roman  province  of 
Galatia,  or  were  they  churches  in  unknown  cities  to  the  north, 
restricted  to  the  geographical  area  known  for  over  two  cen¬ 
turies  before  the  inception  of  the  Roman  province  as  “Gala¬ 
tia”?  The  answers  to  such  questions  were  obvious  enough 
to  the  writer  and  the  readers  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
but  they  are  far  from  obvious  to  scholars  today.  Therefore 
many  theories  have  been  propounded  on  the  subject,  but  two 
of  these  have  outstripped  all  others  until  they  are  the  only 
serious  competitors  in  the  field.  These  are  the  North  Galatian 
and  the  South  Galatian  theories,  so  named  because  they  advo¬ 
cate,  respectively,  that  the  Galatian  churches  were  located  in 
the  North  and  in  the  South  of  the  Roman  province  of  Galatia. 
The  Northern  theory  takes  the  word  “Galatia”  in  its  geo¬ 
graphical  sense  as  the  old  territory  of  the  Gauls  in  north- 
central  Asia  Minor  and  it  is  not  concerned  with  the  political 
Galatia  at  all.  The  Southern  theory  takes  the  word  in  its 
political  connotation,  because  only  thus  can  it  be  made  to 
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include  the  cities  which  Paul  touched  on  his  first  missionary 
journey. 

Before  proceeding  further  the  explanation  should  be  made 
that  the  importance  of  this  controversy  is  by  no  means  doc¬ 
trinal.  The  Pauline  authorship  of  the  Epistle  is  not  af¬ 
fected,  nor  is  the  doctrinal  authority  of  the  work  impugned 
by  the  problem.  The  question  is  purely  one  of  historical 
interest.  The  course  of  history  in  the  apostolic  age  is  in¬ 
volved  and  our  conception  of  the  happenings  of  those  early 
years  is  affected  by  our  acceptance  of  one  theory  or  the 
other.  The  matter  will  be  important  to  one  only  in  so  far 
as  the  sequence  of  external  events  in  the  early  church  is  im¬ 
portant  to  him. 

It  is  clear  at  first  sight  that  a  paper  on  this  subject  by 
an  undergraduate  can  be  nothing  but  a  respectful  summary 
of  important  arguments  on  each  side,  with  a  statement  of 
the  conclusion  which  limited  reading  had  made  to  seem  the 
only  logical  one.  Further,  a  vigilant  brevity  will  be  essential 
in  order  to  keep  the  paper  within  the  required  limit.  With 
these  things  in  mind,  I  propose  to  begin  with  a  concise  state¬ 
ment  of  the  two  theories  in  order  to  present  the  problem. 
This  section  will  be  followed  by  the  main  body,  consisting  of 
a  consideration  of  several  of  the  outstanding  debated  points 
in  the  whole  problem.  A  short  conclusion  stating  the  results 
of  my  study  will  complete  the  paper. 

Since  the  South  Galatian  theory  has  the  earlier  date  for 
the  founding  of  the  Galatian  churches,  we  will  look  first  at 
it.  (Professor  W.  M.  Ramsay  is  the  outstanding  exponent 
of  this  theory  and  his  name  will  occur  often  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  pages,  almost  as  a  personification  of  the  theory).  The 
South  Galatian  theory  holds  that  the  Galatian  churches  were 
those  in  Pisidian  Antioch,  Iconium,  Lystra  and  Derbe,  and 
that  they  were  Galatian  in  that  the  Roman  province  of  that 
name  included  them.  The  theory  assumes,  then,  that  Paul 
uses  the  Roman  terminology  rather  than  the  Eastern,  which 
spoke  of  ‘"Galatia”  as  the  geographical  region  invaded  in 
278-277  B.C.  by  the  Gauls.  This  last  use  of  the  term  would 
exclude  the  four  cities  mentioned  above.  According  to  the 
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Southern  theory  Paul  and  Barnabas  founded  the  Galatian 
churches  on  their  first  missionary  journey.  Ramsay  conjec¬ 
tures  that  at  Perga  Paul  suffered  an  attack  of  chronic  ma¬ 
laria  fever,  forcing  him  to  hurry  inland  to  Pisidian  Antioch 
with  its  higher  elevation  and  cooler  climate.  This  disease  he 
associates  with  the  “thorn  in  the  flesh”  of  2  Corinthians 
12:7  and  he  makes  it  answer  also  to  Paul’s  “infirmity  of  the 
flesh”  in  Galatians  4:13,  which  was  responsible  for  the  Gala¬ 
tians’  receiving  the  gospel.  The  persecution  at  Antioch  and 
Iconium  and  the  stoning  at  Lystra  are  held  responsible  for 
the  “marks  of  Jesus”  on  Paul’s  body  (Gal.  6:17).  After 
the  first  missionary  journey  came  the  Council  of  Jerusalem 
and  then  Paul  began  his  second  journey.  On  this  journey, 
according  to  the  South  Galatian  theory,  he  was  spreading 
the  news  of  the  Decree  of  that  Council  and  urging  its  accept¬ 
ance  upon  the  Gentiles.  Following  him  came  the  Judaizers, 
who  pushed  this  action  of  Paul’s  to  the  extreme  of  accusing 
him  of  advocating  the  Law  for  Gentiles.  Because  of  the 
apostasy  stirred  up  by  these  antagonists,  Paul  wrote  the 
Epistile  to  the  Galatians,  probably  from  Antioch  in  Syria  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  second  journey.  We  know  from  the 
book  of  Galatians  that  Paul  had  visited  the  Galatian  churches 
twice  before  he  wrote  to  them.  The  third  journey  seems  to 
be  of  little  consequence  in  the  theory  and  Peter’s  deflection 
at  Antioch  does  not  figure  in  it. 

The  North  Galatian  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains 
that  “Galatia”  is  used  in  the  older  geographical  sense  and 
that  the  Galatian  churches  were  located  in  the  north-central 
portion  of  the  great  Asia  Minor  plateau,  perhaps  at  Ancyra, 
Pessinus  and  Tavium.  According  to  this  theory,  Paul  was 
on  his  second  missionary  journey  when  he  was  forbidden  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  preach  in  Asia  and  having  passed  through 
Phrygia  he  was  attacked  by  some  disease  producing  physi¬ 
cally  repulsive  effects.  Some  have  suggested  that  he  was  on 
his  way  to  Pontus  when  he  was  thus  brought  to  a  halt  in 
Galatia.  Detained  by  this  disease  he  preached  in  Galatia. 
By  the  time  he  was  convalescent  Paul  had  learned  that  the 
Lord’s  way  was  toward  Troas.  The  time  between  the  com- 
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pletion  of  the  second  missionary  journey  and  the  beginning 
of  the  third,  while  Paul  was  in  Syrian  Antioch,  seems  most 
auspicious  for  the  affair  culminating  in  the  rebuke  of  Peter. 
To  date  this  event  any  earlier  brings  it  too  near  the  Council 
of  Jerusalem.  Paul,  foreseeing  that  this  event  would  ex¬ 
pedite  the  work  of  Judaizing  teachers,  began  his  third  jour¬ 
ney  with  some  foreboding  and  evidently  warned  his  Galatian 
converts  as  he  went  among  them  to  strengthen  them  on  his 
way  to  Ephesus.  His  forebodings  were  not  unfounded,  for 
the  Judaizers  did  follow  him  and  succeeded  within  the  next 
two  or  three  years  in  leading  the  Galatians  away  from  their 
early  faith  to  an  apostate  Judaism.  Paul,  hearing  of  this, 
and  apparently  too  far  away  to  visit  the  Galatians  personally, 
wrote  to  them.  It  is  conjectured  because  of  the  relation  of 
the  letter  to  2  Corinthians  and  Romans  and  because  of  Paul’s 
inability  to  visit  the  churches  in  person,  that  the  letter  was 
written  from  Corinth. 

We  come,  now,  to  some  of  the  salient  points  which  must 
be  touched  upon  in  any  discussion  of  the  Galatian  contro¬ 
versy.  We  shall  look  first  at  the  civilization  and  culture  of 
North  and  of  South  Galatia  in  its  bearing  upon  the  problem. 
Professor  Ramsay’s  strongest  argument  is  that  he  fails  to 
find  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  any  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  North  Galatian  society  and  life  and  that  the 
epistle  contains  many  references  to  circumstances  of  family 
life,  customs  and  regulations  which  would  have  been  unintelli¬ 
gible  to  North  Galatians  but  quite  easily  understood  by  South 
Galatians.  The  underlying  difference  between  the  two  sec¬ 
tions  was  that  in  North  Galatia  the  Roman  culture  was  di¬ 
rectly  superimposed  upon  the  barbarian  customs,  while  in 
South  Galatia  there  was  strong  Hellenic  influence  long  before 
Roman  culture  became  of  great  consequence.  Professor  Ram¬ 
say  claims  to  find  in  the  use  of  the  word  “covenant”  in  Gala¬ 
tians  3 :15  a  reference  to  the  Greek  manner  of  making  a  will 
(once  made,  the  Greek  will  was  unchangeable)  which  the 
North  Galatians  would  not  have  understood.  They  would 
not  have  understood  it,  because  under  the  Roman  system  a 
will  was  changeable  as  the  testator  desired  until  he  died. 
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Further,  it  may  be  held  by  the  exponents  of  the  South  Gala¬ 
tian  theory  that  the  Jewish  element  was  much  larger  in 
South  Galatia  and  that  therefore  it  was  the  more  likely  place 
for  a  strong  Judaizing  influence.  As  to  this  last  point,  we 
know  that  there  were  Jews  in  North  Galatia  and  we  know 
from  Galatians  4:8  that  most  of  the  Galatians  were  con¬ 
verted  heathens.  PauFs  infant  churches  in  North  Galatia 
would  perhaps  be  even  more  of  an  inducement  to  the  Judaiz¬ 
ing  party  than  the  better  established  churches  of  South  Gala¬ 
tia.  I  found  no  one  who  undertakes  to  answer  the  conten¬ 
tion  about  the  different  types  of  society  in  North  and  South 
Galatia.  I  doubt  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  meet  the 
example  cited  on  the  preceding  page.  Reading  the  idea  of 
a  will  into  the  word  “covenant”  is  not  an  absolutely  estab¬ 
lished  principle,  in  the  first  place.  Even  if  it  were,  the  one 
who  made  the  “testament”  or  “will”  in  Galatians  3 :15 
had  been  dead  for  some  400  years  before  there  was  any 
threat  of  a  change  in  it  through  the  coming  of  the  Law. 
This  length  of  time  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  convince  either 
Greek  or  Roman  that  the  will  would  be  inviolable,  no  matter 
what  were  their  regulations  concerning  wills  before  the  tes¬ 
tator  died.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  Professor  Ram¬ 
say  has  placed  rather  undue  emphasis  on  the  shadowy  and 
subjective  proofs  which  can  be  worked  out  by  approaching 
the  problem  from  the  archeological  standpoint  which  he  has 
chosen.  The  difficulties  in  which  such  a  course  involves  him 
when  he  comes  to  such  established  fields  as  the  Greek  of 
Luke  16:6  seem  to  me  insuperable.  In  this  and  other  situa¬ 
tions  his  well  expressed  opinions  lose  something  of  their 
force. 

Another  point  of  considerable  importance  is  the  use  which 
Luke  and  Paul  make  of  the  term  “Galatia.”  It  is  evident 
that  Luke  is  not  bound  to  the  imperial  usage,  which  always 
refers  to  the  Roman  province.  In  Acts  2:9-10  he  distin¬ 
guishes  between  Asia,  a  province,  and  Phrygia.  But  Phry¬ 
gia  was  a  geographical  territory  partly  included  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Asia.  Lightfoot  maintains  that  analogy  favors  our 
reading  Galatia  in  the  geographical  sense,  since  Mysia,  Phry- 
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gia  and  Pisidia  are  all  used  in  Acts  in  the  geographical  and 
not  the  political  sense.  (Acts  14:24;  16:6-8;  18:23).  Further¬ 
more,  the  direct  transition  from  “Phrygia”  to  “Galatia”  in 
Acts  16 :6  implies  that  they  are  commensurate  terms.  There 
is  little  ground,  then,  for  believing  that  Luke  used  the  word 
in  its  provincial  sense.  There  is  also  great  doubt  to  be  cast 
on  the  assertion  that  Paul  always  used  the  word  in  that 
sense.  While  he  did  seem  to  classify  his  churches  by  prov¬ 
inces  in  connection  with  the  collection  for  the  poor  saints 
at  Jerusalem,  we  have  no  recorded  case  where  he  addressed 
the  churches  of  a  province  by  the  name  of  the  province  in 
writing  a  letter  to  them.  Certainly  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe¬ 
sians  would  have  been  so  addressed  if  he  ever  followed  that 
procedure.  Lightfoot  argues  that  it  would  he  natural  for 
Paul  to  use  the  word  in  its  geographical  and  popular  sense 
in  speaking  of  scenes  in  which  he  had  taken  a  personal  part. 
Jiilicher  maintains  it  would  have  been  “bad  taste”  for  Paul 
to  have  addressed  the  churches  in  South  Galatia  as  “Galati¬ 
ans”  since  their  territories  had  been  so  recently  added  to 
the  province.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  improbable  that  Paul 
used  the  word  “Galatia”  in  its  political  sense. 

With  regard,  next,  to  the  matter  of  Ramsay’s  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  history  between  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
writing  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  much  might  be  said, 
but  little  will  have  to  suffice.  To  postulate,  as  he  does,  that 
the  Judaizing  forces  could  so  soon  recuperate  after  the  crush¬ 
ing  blow  dealt  them  at  the  Council  as  to  follow  Paul  on  his 
second  missionary  journey  with  their  false  teaching  seems 
unwarranted.  Altogether,  the  North  Galatian  hypothesis, 
which  makes  Peter’s  deflection  at  Antioch,  after  Paul’s  second 
return  there,  the  match  which  set  off  the  Judaizing  fire¬ 
works  and  warned  Paul  of  trouble  ahead,  seems  by  far  the 
most  logical  piecing  together  of  the  events  in  hand. 

There  is  also  the  Barnabas  problem.  At  first  sight  the 
references  to  Barnabas  in  Galatians  (2:1, 9, 13)  seem  to  hark 
back  to  the  first  missionary  journey,  when  Paul  and  Barnabas 
were  together.  But  when  we  find  that  Paul  regards  himself 
as  the  spiritual  father  of  the  Galatian  Christians  and  men- 
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tions  the  deflection  of  Barnabas  at  Antioch,  we  besrin  to 
wonder  if  Barnabas  ever  had  any  close  relationship  to  these 
Galatians.  Paul  was  very  particular  about  this  sort  of  thing 
(1  Cor.  4:16;  2  Cor.  10:13-16),  and  his  careful  neglect  of 
any  reference  to  Barnabas  as  the  spiritual  instructor  of  the 
Galatians  militates  strongly  against  the  idea  that  the  South 
Galatian  churches  are  addressed,  for  when  they  were  founded 
Baranabas  was  PauFs  senior  in  the  work.  That  Barnabas 
should  be  referred  to  is  not  strange,  for  he  was  well  known 
throughout  the  early  church. 

Another  matter  to  be  summarily  treated  of  is  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  to  1  and  2  Corinthians 
and  Romans.  Lightfoot  has  shown  very  close  affinity  in 
style,  language  and  thought  among  these  four  books,  espe¬ 
cially  among  2  Corinthians,  Galatians  and  Romans.  He 
claims  that  they  show  strong  evidence  of  emanating  from 
a  mind  undergoing  the  same  experience  and  facing  the  same 
church  situation.  If  this  relation  of  Galatians  to  Romans 
is  considered  to  be  established  the  North  Galatian  theory  is 
practically  assured,  for  the  two  are  intimately  related. 

The  most  important  consideration,  by  far,  is  the  last.  It 
deals  with  the  two  Scriptures,  Acts  16:6  and  Acts  18:23. 
Parenthetically,  we  note  that  in  these  two  Scriptures  we 
have,  according  to  the  North  Galatian  theory,  the  record  of 
Paul's  two  visits  to  the  Galatians.  We  look  first  at  Acts 
16:6.  As  has  been  mentioned  previously,  Galatia  seems  evi¬ 
dently  to  be  used  in  the  popular  sense  here.  Ramsay  makes 
“Phrygia”  and  “Galatia”  two  adjectives  describing  one  section 
of  land,  one  ethnically  and  one  politically.  From  the  lan¬ 
guage  standpoint  this  is  a  possibility,  though  doubtful.  But 
when  Ramsay  goes  on  to  translate  the  verse  thus,  “And 
they  went  through  the  Phrygian  .  .  .  region.  They  were  for¬ 
bidden  by  the  Holy  Ghost ...  in  Asia,  and  came  over  against 
Mysia”  he  encounters  impassable  obstructions  from  the  lan¬ 
guage  standpoint.  His  translation  makes  the  action  of  the 
aorist  participle  “they  were  forbidden”  subsequent  to  that 
of  the  verb  “they  went,”  and  since  the  aorist  participle  is 
nowhere  in  the  whole  Greek  New  Testament  found  with  ac- 
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tion  subsequent  to  that  of  the  main  verb  it  is  impossible  to 
read  it  so  here  simply  to  facilitate  a  theory.  When  we  turn 
to  Acts  18:23  the  North  Galatian  position  that  Phrygia  and 
Galatia  are  separate  geographical  areas  is  strengthened,  for 
Luke  reverses  the  order  of  the  two  names  and  speaks  first 
of  the  Galatian  country.  This  fits  admirably  with  the  North¬ 
ern  theory  that  Paul  went  directly  to  these  Northern  churches 
on  his  third  journey  to  warn  them  of  the  approach  of  Juda- 
izers  and  then  passed  through  Phrygia  simply  because  it 
lay  between  him  and  Ephesus,  his  destination. 

In  summing  up  the  whole  matter  of  the  Galatian  problem, 
my  conclusion  is  that  the  North  Galatian  theory  presents 
the  best  explanation  of  the  facts.  The  readings  in  Acts  16 :6 
and  18:23,  the  relation  of  Galatians  to  Romans  and  2  Cor¬ 
inthians,  and  the  Barnabas  problem  all  point  directly  to  the 
North  Galatian  theory.  The  use  of  the  term  “Galatia”  and 
the  general  facts  of  history  seem  more  adequately  and  con¬ 
sistently  explained  by  that  theory.  And  there  is  little  of 
serious  menace  to  the  North  Galatia  hypothesis  in  the  fin¬ 
est  arguments  of  its  opponents. 

Dallas,  Texas. 
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Exploring  the  Deeps.  By  Archibald  E.  Deitz,  D.D.  Flem¬ 
ing  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York.  121  pp.  $1.25. 

The  subtitle  of  this  volume  is  “Studies  in  Theology.”  The 
Author,  who  is  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  Hart- 
wick  Theological  Seminary,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  states  that 
the  book  is  based,  largely,  on  lectures  given  to  his  students 
in  the  Seminary.  New  books  on  Systematic  Theology  are 
unusual  today  and  few  writers  in  that  great  field  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  present  their  discussion  in  the  limited  space  of 
121  small  pages.  Dr.  Deitz  has  condensed  his  material, 
writing  with  great  brevity  on  the  following  subjects:  (1) 
God  and  Man,  (2)  The  Origin  of  Sin,  (3)  Man’s  Position 
and  Powers,  (4)  The  Consequences  of  Sin,  (6)  Predestina¬ 
tion,  (6)  The  Person  of  Christ,  (7)  The  Atonement,  (8) 
The  Acceptance  of  Christ,  (9)  Justification  and  Regenera¬ 
tion,  (10)  The  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  (11)  The  Union  of 
the  Soul  with  Christ,  (12)  The  Place  and  Function  of  Prayer, 
(13)  The  Christian  Life,  and  (14)  The  Ultimate  Goal  of 
Redemption. 

The  treatment  of  these  great  themes  is  according  to  the 
Lutheran  school  of  interpretation  and,  will,  therefore,  to  some 
extent,  prove  unsatisfactory  to  Calvinists  generally.  The 
book  is  unusually  well  written  and  as  a  brief  statement  of 
the  Lutheran  Theology  will  be  of  permanent  value. 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer. 

Bible  History.  By  Robert  Newton  Waring.  Fleming  H. 

Revell  Co.,  New  York.  1936.  413  pp.  $6.00. 

The  purpose  of  the  author  in  this  large  volume  is  to  give 
a  list  of  the  events  recorded  in  the  Bible,  in  the  order  of 
their  occurrence  and  in  their  historic  setting.  “By  a  simple 
expedient  of  indented  paragraph  and  cross-reference  where- 
ever  the  text  is  not  in  chronological  order,  textual  continu¬ 
ity  is  preserved  at  right-hand  margin  along  with  chrono¬ 
logical  order  at  the  left,  from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  thereby 
enabling  users  of  the  work  to  readily  locate  information  no 
matter  what  the  date,  book,  chapter  or  verse  may  be.”  In  an 
alphabetical  index  appended  to  the  book,  the  author  has 
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incorporated  numerous  items  of  collateral  information, 
together  with  an  extended  genealogical  table  and  fourteen 
maps.  The  workmanship  and  mechanics  of  the  volume  are 
worthy  of  commendation. 

To  anyone  interested  in  a  study  of  the  Bible  this  refer¬ 
ence  work  with  its  mine  of  information  and  unusual  scope 
should  prove  itself  a  most  practical  and  serviceable  tool. 

C.  L.  Feinberg. 

The  Song  op  Songs.  By  George  Sumner  Chamberlain. 

Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

1936.  114  pp.  $1.00. 

Chamberlain  has  given  us  in  this  work  a  poetical  para¬ 
phrase  of  the  incomparable  and  inexhaustible  Song  of  Songs. 
The  Song  is  treated  in  its  usual  division  of  five  cantos,  and 
is  interpreted  in  the  light  of  history. 

In  his  prefatory  note  the  writer  remarks:  “Beginning 
with  the  rise  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  under  David  and 
Solomon,  there  is  traced  the  calling  out  of  the  Bride  of 
Christ  as  it  is  revealed  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
until  the  time  comes  when  she  shall  be  found  ready,  waiting 
and  looking  for  the  breaking  of  that  glorious  morning  when 
her  royal  lover  shall  appear  upon  the  mountain  of  spices  to 
receive  and  with  her  enter  into  the  marriage  supper  of  the 
Lamb.”  In  the  same  vein  the  author  writes  on  page  20 : 

“When  Solomon  came  to  the  throne 
And  on  the  earth  his  glory  shone. 

There  was  revealed  a  wondrous  thing. 

The  glory  of  a  ^eater  King. 

The  Shepherd  King,  the  Christ  was  seen 
Together  with  His  Bride,  the  Queen, 

The  called-out  ones,  with  whom  alone. 

The  Christ  will  share  His  Royal  throne. 

These  citations  suffice  to  show  that  this  work — although 
it  has  noted  the  dispensational  teaching  of  the  book — ^fails 
to  distinguish  the  distinctive  position  of  the  New  Testament 
Church  as  God’s  great  purpose  in  the  world  during  this  age 
of  grace.  There  is  a  difference,  and  quite  a  marked  one  at 
that,  between  seeing  the  Bride  of  Christ  typically  in  the  Song 
of  Songs  and  seeing  her  historically  in  the  time  of  Solomon. 

Although  some  of  the  author’s  lines  partake  of  the  arti¬ 
ficial  and  the  commonplace,  it  is  evident  from  even  a  cursory 
reading  of  the  book  that  the  author  has  brought  to  the 
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study  of  this  portion  of  the  Word,  a  devout  and  humble 
spirit  which  is  refreshing  to  the  reader. 

C.  L.  Feinberg. 

A  Greek  Papyrus  Reader.  Edited  by  Edgar  J.  Goodspeed 
and  Ernest  Cadman  Colwell.  The  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  Chicago,  Ill.  108  pp.  $1.60. 

The  aim  of  this  volume  is  to  gather  together  in  conven¬ 
ient  form,  for  the  benefit  of  the  student  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament,  some  of  the  materials  that  scholars  have  pub¬ 
lished  from  time  to  time  in  various  isolated  forms.  The 
book  contains  a  collocation  of  eighty-two  texts.  The  editors 
have  wisely  omitted  translations.  A  glossary  of  over  twenty 
pages  is  provided,  also  suggested  readings  where  the  text  is 
Impossible  or  obscure.  Some  care  has  evidently  been  exer- 
'Cised  to  select  materials  that  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 
Records  of  business  transactions,  personal  letters,  and  offi¬ 
cial  proceedings  stand  side  by  side  with  specifically  Christian 
documents,  including  letters  of  transfer  of  church  member¬ 
ship.  Most  of  the  papyri  come  from  the  first  three  Christian 
centuries.  A  few  from  the  pre-Christian  era  are  included. 

E.  F.  Harrison. 

The  New  Testament  Idea  op  Revelation.  By  Ernest  Find¬ 
lay  Scott,  D.D.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York. 
255  pp.  $2.00. 

Amid  the  plethora  of  new  books,  it  is  refreshing  to  find 
here  and  there  a  volume  one  cares  to  preserve  and  read  more 
than  once.  Dr.  Scott  has  produced  a  work  of  that  kind. 
One  must  appreciate  his  ability  as  a  writer  and  thinker, 
whether  he  finds  himself  in  agreement  with  his  positions  or 
not. 

The  book  proclaims  the  fact  of  divine  revelation  in  unmis¬ 
takable  terms.  “Revelation,  then,  implies  the  disclosure  of 
a  realm  of  truth  which  cannot  be  apprehended  by  sense,  or 
by  ordinary  process  of  thought.  From  this  it  follows  that 
the  disclosure  must  be  given.”  This  truth  must  be  distin¬ 
guished  in  kind  from  that  to  which  we  attain  naturally. 

In  working  out  from  this  point,  the  author  parts  com¬ 
pany  with  the  orthodox  view  of  revelation  in  that  he  denies 
the  exclusive  uniqueness  of  the  revelation  in  Christianity. 
“In  every  religion  that  has  been  sincerely  held  he  (i.  e.  God) 
has  made  himself  known  to  those  who  sought  him.”  We  are 
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told  that  heathen  religious  writings  bear  the  stamp  of  reve¬ 
lation  upon  them  here  and  there.  But  if  Dr.  Scott  is  no  tra¬ 
ditionalist,  neither  does  he  adhere  strictly  to  the  conclusions 
currently  accepted  by  the  liberal  school.  He  does  not  fear 
to  take  independent  ground.  One  of  the  best  features  of  the 
book,  in  fact,  is  the  avoidance  of  grooves,  whether  in  thought 
or  statement.  Wide  reading  is  everywhere  manifest  as  the 
undertone,  but  there  is  no  cluttering  up  with  excessive  quo¬ 
tation.  The  author  stands  on  his  own  feet. 

His  very  independence,  however,  creates  difficulty  for 
the  reader.  There  is  a  quasi-Hegelian  structure  to  the  book. 
Old  views  are  outmoded,  new  ones  are  not  always  trust¬ 
worthy,  so  a  fresh  trail  must  be  opened  up.  It  does  not 
appear  just  where  the  trail  is  leading,  for  this  mode  of 
treatment  makes  the  development  of  thought  very  subtle  at 
times,  far  in  excess  of  any  mere  difficulty  in  understanding 
the  author’s  phraseology. 

As  a  running  start  for  the  treatment  of  New  Testament 
revelation,  there  are  three  chapters  on  The  Meaning  of  Reve¬ 
lation,  Revelation  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  Revelation  in 
the  Apocalyptic  Literature.  The  remaining  chapter  headings 
are  as  follows:  Jesus  as  the  Revealer,  The  Hellenistic 
Knowledge  of  God,  Revelation  in  the  Teaching  of  Paul,  The 
Conditions  of  Revelation,  The  Johannine  Idea  of  Revelation, 
New  and  Old  in  Revelation,  The  Spirit  and  the  Church. 

We  have  referred  to  the  author’s  conception  of  revelation 
as  truth  undiscoverable  by  man,  given  by  God.  It  seems 
strange,  then,  to  read  about  the  Pauline  and  the  Johannine 
conceptions  of  revelation,  as  though  the  apostles  had,  after 
all,  contributed  something  to  the  content  of  their  message. 
Dr.  Scott  is  forced  to  the  position  that  we  must  distinguish, 
if  we  can,  between  the  kernel  of  revelation  and  the  thinking 
of  the  individual  who  is  its  medium.  He  thinks  that  Paul, 
in  particular,  is  guilty  of  advancing  his  own  thoughts  in  the 
guise  of  revelation.  The  only  criterion  which  Dr.  Scott  can 
suggest  for  the  discernment  of  true  revelation  amid  these 
human  wrappings  is  the  sense  of  timeless  cogency  which  it 
conveys  to  the  human  spirit.  This  looks  like  magnifying 
human  intuition  to  the  point  of  making  it  the  infallible  critic 
of  revealed  truth. 

A  fatal  weakness  of  the  book  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  believer  is  the  low  Christology  that  shows  itself  without 
disguise.  Here  are  some  of  the  statements  noted:  “Jesus 
himself  may  not  have  been  fully  conscious  of  the  purport 
of  his  message.”  “There  is  no  evidence  that  he  thought  of 
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himself  as  founding  a  new  religion,  intended  not  only  for  the 
Jewish  people  but  for  all  mankind.”  One  wonders,  in  view 
of  Mark  10:45,  how  the  author  could  assert,  “Throughout 
his  life  he  had  accepted  the  will  of  God,  wherever  it  might 
lead  him,  and  he  died  in  that  spirit,  although  the  meaning 
of  his  death  was  dark  to  him.”  Another  statement  follows: 
“It  was  the  very  greatness  of  Jesus  that  his  message  was 
infinitely  larger  and  deeper  than  he  knew.”  Are  we  to  sup¬ 
pose,  then,  that  Jesus  lacked  the  knowledge  of  the  signifi- 
cance  of  his  death  which  was  given  to  his  own  followers? 
How  can  men  be  expected  to  repose  faith  in  Christ  for  the 
deep  need  of  their  souls  if  He  failed  to  understand  Himself 
and  his  mission?  Under  such  circumstances,  men  might 
expected  to  sympathize  with  the  Savior,  but  hardly  have 
faith  in  Him. 

One  could  wish  for  a  more  clear-cut  handling  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  He  is  concerned  in  this  matter  of 
revelation.  There  is  a  vagueness  about  the  identity  of  the 
Spirit.  We  read  of  “it”  and  of  the  power  produced  there¬ 
by,  but  the  reader  is  not  brought  to  grips  with  the  per¬ 
sonality  or  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  way  these  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  Scripture.  At  this  point,  as  elsewhere,  one  det^ts 
a  determination  to  remain  aloof  from  metaphysical  defini¬ 
tion. 

The  closing  chapter  discloses  the  direction  of  the  author’s 
thinking  along  practical  lines.  What  of  the  New  Testament 
revelation  in  the  religious  life  of  today?  The  answer  is  dis¬ 
appointing,  just  as  disappointing  as  the  stone  which  the 
liberal  theology  offers  for  bread,  for  indeed  it  is  that  very 
stone.  The  language  is  beautiful  and  the  sentiments  shine 
with  promise,  but  a  little  reflection  exposes  their  emptiness. 
We  are  told  that  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  must  be  revealed 
continually  in  order  to  live,  and  that  it  must  be  proclaimed 
in  new  language,  clothed  in  new  thought  forms,  to  meet 
the  needs  of  today.  But  can  we  not  see  that  where  this  has 
been  done,  disillusionment  has  followed?  If  we  give  up  the 
lan^age  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  are  in  grave  danger  of 
giving  up  the  content  of  His  message. 


E.  F.  Harrison. 
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Das  Barmer  Bekenntnis.  Text  und  Eroerterung.  By 

Werner  Petersmann,  Th.D.  (Heft  3  der  Schriftenreihe 

der  Deutschen  Christen  in  Schlesien)  Gustav  Winter 

Nachfl.  Verlag,  Gnadenfrei  i.  Schlesien,  1936.  pp.  50. 

20  Pfg. 

Whereas  there  is  no  dearth  of  “news”  about  the  gigantic 
struggle  in  the  New  Germany  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  any  reliable  conclusions.  It  is  therefore  very 
enlightening  to  get  hold  of  a  booklet  like  the  above  in  which 
two  chief  opponents  in  the  ecclesiastical  struggle  formulate 
their  positions.  “Das  Barmer  Bekenntnis”  is  a  brief  con¬ 
fessional  statement  by  the  “Bekennende  Kirche”  (Confes¬ 
sional  Synod)  as  it  has  been  adopted  in  May  1934.  It  is 
quoted  in  full  and  refuted  by  Dr.  Petersmann  who  belongs  to 
toe  “German  Christians.” 

Who  are  these  “German  Christians”?  We  have  been 
made  to  believe  that  they  are  churchmen  who  have  so  lost 
themselves  in  their  enthusiasm  for  the  Nazi  Movement  and 
its  national  achievements  that  they  surrendered  their  trust 
to  preach  the  Gospel  and  completely  submitted  to  a  domi¬ 
neering  government.  The  “Confessional  Synod,”  on  the 
other  hand,  was  supposed  to  have  faithfully  remained  on 
the  basis  of  the  ancient  creeds  and  beliefs.  But  according 
to  Dr.  Petersmann’s  booklet  these  things  are  not  so!  It  is 
the  “German  Christians”  who  stand  on  the  former  creeds, 
especially  the  Lutheran,  while  the  “Confessional  Synod” 
offers  its  own,  new  creed  of  six  theses  as  the  norm  of  faith. 
Principally,  however,  the  latter  is  accused  of  denying  or  at 
least  ignoring  the  profound  meanings  of  the  first  article  of 
the  Apostles*  Creed.  In  order  to  make  this  clear  it  may 
serve  our  purpose  best  to  mention  the  claims  of  each  of 
the  six  theses  of  the  Barmen  Confession,  and  then  take  up 
Dr.  Petersmann’s  refutation  of  each. 

1.  Thesis:  Is  the  national  uprising  divine  revelation? 

In  its  definition  of  the  first  thesis  the  Barmen  Confession 
insists  that  there  is  but  one  revelation,  Jesus  Christ.  To 
this  Petersmann  on  behalf  of  the  German  Christians  replies 
that  there  is  only  one  revelation  of  salvation,  but  that  God 
reveals  Himself  also  in  His  Creation  as  well  as  in  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  the  nations.  He  refers  to  the  history  of  Israel 
and  reminds  the  reader  that  the  German  people  have  al¬ 
ways  thanked  God  for  delivery  in  hard  times  and  for  bless¬ 
ings  which  may  have  come  to  them  through  the  instrumen- 
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tality  of  individuals.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  must  acknowledge  the  gracious  providence  of  the  Father 
as  it  is  revealed  in  history  as  well  as  in  individual  experi¬ 
ence.  The  Lord,  who  has  taught  us  to  pray  for  our  “daily 
bread,”  has  a  claim  on  our  gratitude  for  national  blessings, 
political  order,  as  well  as  the  fruits  of  the  field.  The  Ger¬ 
man  Christians  protest  against  the  dividing  of  life  into 
religious  and  secular  (as  we  do  for  instance  in  our  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  Fourth  of  July  as  a  purely  national,  i.  e.  politi¬ 
cal  holiday.  It  is  from  this  angle  where  their  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  “blood  and  soil”  receives  its  meaning.  It  is  easy 
for  Americans,  who  on  the  whole  can  muster  up  very  little 
enthusiasm  for  the  present  German  Government,  to  decry 
all  this  as  blind  submission  to  a  powerful  leader,  but  Peters- 
mann  refers  to  striking  experiences  in  previous  German  his¬ 
tory  and  leaves  one  in  no  doubt  that  one  meets  here  with 
a  wholesome  religious  reaction  in  keeping  with  the  German 
character. 

2.  Thesis:  The  national  ties  and  their  claim. 

The  Barmen  Confession  states  that  we  owe  allegiance 
alone  to  Jesus  Christ  and  are  delivered  from  all  godless  re¬ 
lationships  of  this  world. 

Dr.  Petersmann  admits  that  this  whole  world  is  in  bond¬ 
age  of  sin  from  which  it  must  be  saved  by  Jesus  Christ,  but 
he  again  reminds  the  reader  of  the  first  article  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed  according  to  which  the  Lord  still  upholds 
and  governs  this  world;  He  established  the  bonds  of  the 
family  (Gen.  2:18ff.),  race  (Gen.  9:lff.)  and  nation  (Gen.  10). 
Dr.  Petersmann  therefore  calls  the  bonds  of  “blood  and  soil” 
part  of  God's  order  of  divine  creation. 

3.  Thesis:  The  church  in  the  national  upheaval. 

Here  the  Barmen  Confession  states  that  the  Christian 
Church  is  a  fellowship  ruled  by  Jesus  Christ  and  living  only 
by  and  under  Him.  It  must  not  permit  its  life  and  message 
to  be  controlled  by  any  prevailing  philosophy  or  political 
conviction,  and  preserve  a  strict  separation  of  the  Church 
from  the  political  order. 

Dr.  Petersmann  agrees  to  the  definition  of  the  Church  as 
the  “communion  of  saints”  as  simply  basic,  but  he  refuses 
to  acknowledge  the  world  as  only  a  world  of  sin;  it  is  also 
God's  creation  and  of  His  order  and  the  Church  should  stand 
in  direct  relationship  to  it.  As  the  visible  Church  it  is  a 
part  of  the  visible,  historical  world.  Even  the  unbeliever  is 
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God’s  creature  and  invited  into  His  Kingdom.  The  Church 
should  therefore  serve  the  whole  nation  in  its  given  charac¬ 
teristic  way. 

Petersmann  remembers  how  the  preceding  German  gov¬ 
ernment  with  its  Marxism  and  Bolshevism  had  represented 
a  dissolution  of  the  God-given  relationships  of  marriage  and 
family,  fatherland  and  nation,  and  sees  in  the  renewed  em¬ 
phasis  upon  these  by  the  present  German  government  a  re¬ 
turn  to  Christian  principles  which  the  Church  should  ac¬ 
knowledge.  The  Church  in  return  ceases  to  be  a  mere  private 
organization  and  becomes  a  vital  factor  in  the  national 
structure.  Thus  the  Church  begins  to  speak  the  language 
of  the  people  and  can  preach  the  Gospel  as  a  truly  vital 
message  to  the  nation  as  well  as  to  the  individual.  He  up¬ 
holds  Luther’s  principle  of  a  national  church. 

4.  Thesis:  On  the  system  of  ** Fuehrer” 

The  Confessional  Synod  denies  the  right  of  any  position 
of  dominating  power  as  unchristian  on  the  basis  of  Matthew 
20:26-26. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  problem  as  to  what  one  is  to  under¬ 
stand  by  domination.  Even  American  bishops  and  ecclesi¬ 
astical  boards  have  far-reaching  powers,  which  may  prove 
decisive  in  the  careers  of  individuals,  and  these  Confessional 
Christians  themselves  would  certainly  not  refuse  offices 
which  carry  authority.  The  principle  of  service  Dr.  Peters¬ 
mann  admits  as  self-evident,  but  he  interprets  it  a  charac¬ 
terizing  the  attitude  of  the  Christian  leader  and  not  as  ren¬ 
dering  impossible  order  in  the  organized  Church.  The 
Apostles  were  reco^ized  as  “leaders”  (“Fuehrer”)  even 
though  the  Lord  objected  to  the  ambitions  of  the  sons  of 
Zebedee  and  the  striving  after  first  places.  Thus  the  much- 
objected  to  “Reichsbischof”  has  a  perfect  right  to  his  author¬ 
ity,  however  in  the  sense  of  being  the  Church’s  “first  serv¬ 
ant”  as  Frederick  the  Great  once  expressed  it  about  his  own 
position  in  his  kingdom. 

6.  Thesis:  Objecting  to  the  claim  of  totalitarianism. 

Under  this  heading  the  Confessional  Synod  rejects  all 
totalitarian  teaching  whether  it  is  applied  to  state  or  church, 
which  latter  would  thereby  becomes  a  branch  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  German  Christians  do  not  uphold  totalitarianism 
either,  but  they  object  to  the  severe  separation  of  church 
and  state.  They  hold  with  Martin  Luther  that  loving  obedi- 
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ence  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  is  due  to  a  Christian  gov¬ 
ernment,  which  may  well  be  recognized  as  a  beneficiary  of 
the  Fifth  Commandment  on  the  basis  of  a  broader  interpre¬ 
tation  of  “father  and  mother.”  Their  very  conception  of 
government  is  different  from  our  American  understanding 
of  it  and  we  must  endeavor  to  grasp  this  Lutheran  position 
which  appreciates  government  to  be  a  divine  order  for  the 
preservation  of  the  divine  order  of  home  and  family,  the 
national  institutions  of  school  and  stage,  press  and  com¬ 
merce,  etc.,  and  not  only  a  legalistic  guardian  in  the  way  of 
a  magnified  policeman.  This  conception  borders,  of  course, 
on  a  paternalism  and  implies  a  form  of  totalitarianism.  Yet 
the  state  is  not  to  control  the  life  of  the  individual  nor  to 
interfere  with  the  churches  office.  The  state  is  the  guardian 
of  secular  order,  while  the  church  is  responsible  for  the 
proclamation  of  biblical  salvation.  Self  evidently  these  two 
can  not  and  should  not  always  be  two  separate  entities; 
church  and  state  must  work  together,  they  both  serve  the 
same  people,  the  state  must  even  support  the  church  by  its 
protective  care.  The  Church  in  return  supports  the  state, 
not  necessarily  to  preserve  the  status  quo,  but  inasmuch  as 
it  recogfnizes  the  divine  principle  of  order. 

6.  Thesis:  The  task  of  the  church  in  the  national  up¬ 
rising. 

The  Barmen  Confession  defines  the  task  of  the  church 
as  proclaiming  on  behalf  of  Christ  and  by  means  of  word 
and  sacrament  the  free  grace  of  God  to  all  people. 

The  deeper  meaning  and  purpose  of  this  thesis  seems  to 
be  the  rejection  of  active  interest  in  national  affairs.  Dr. 
Petersmann  suggests  that,  if  the  Confessional  Synod  does 
not  recognize  any  political  task  of  the  Church,  it  can  not 
really  protest  either  in  case  of  unwelcome  political  measures. 

In  a  concluding  word  Dr.  Petersmann  then  challenges  the 
reader  to  turn  from  the  Barmen  Confession  to  the  tried 
Lutheran  dogmas,  esi^ially  Luther’s  Catechism  and  his 
sympathetic  interpretation  of  the  First  article  of  the  Apostles’ 
Creed.  Manfred  Manrodt. 

The  Bible,  Book  by  Book.  By  Dr.  J.  B.  Tidwell  (5th  ed. 

revised).  Wm.  B.  Eerdman’s  Publishing  Co.  $1.50. 

This  book  by  the  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  Bay¬ 
lor  University,  Waco,  Texas,  is  designed  for  classroom  work 
and  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  author’s  many  and  fruitful 
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years  of  experience  in  teaching  the  Bible.  As  the  title  sug¬ 
gests,  each  book  is  taken  in  order  and  treated  as  a  unit. 
Two  or  more  similar  books  (as,  for  example,  in  the  histori¬ 
cal  section  and  among  the  Minor  Prophets)  are  sometimes 
grouped  together  in  one  chapter  thus  making  a  total  of 
thirty  chapters  covering  the  entire  sixty-six  books  of  the 
Bible.  In  addition  to  this  chapter  division  the  author  has 
arranged  a  series  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  lessons  cover¬ 
ing  the  same  material  and  has  listed  the  lesson  topics  per¬ 
taining  thereto  at  the  beginning  of  each  chapter. 

Before  taking  up  the  first  lesson  the  author  has  forty 
pages  of  exceedingly  helpful  information  for  the  student: 
the  names  of  God;  the  sacred  offices,  occasions,  and  insti¬ 
tutions  of  worship;  the  seven  great  covenants;  and  the  in¬ 
spiration,  history  and  wonder  of  the  Bible.  The  book  is 
entirely  free  from  controversy.  The  student  is  left  to  draw 
his  own  conclusions,  but  only  after  squarely  facing  the 
Word  itself. 

In  the  clear,  forceful  and  concise  manner  in  which  he 
opens  up  the  themes  of  the  message  the  author  has  dis¬ 
played  remarkable  insight  and  grasp  of  the  content  of  each 
Bible  book.  In  his  preface,  the  author  has  expressed  his  con¬ 
viction  that  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  is  essential  to  a  liberal 
education  and  with  this  in  view  he  states  that  “there  has 
been  put  into  the  book  only  a  minimum  of  matter  calculated 
to  take  the  student  away  from  the  Bible  itself  to  a  discus¬ 
sion  about  it,  and  a  maximum  of  such  matter  as  will  require 
him  to  study  the  Scripture  first  hand.** 

Some  will  be  disappointed  in  not  finding  a  Premillennial 
emphasis  but  all  who  love  the  Word  could  handle  this  book 
with  great  blessing  and  profit.  It  is  refreshing,  indeed,  to 
read  a  college  text-book,  written  by  a  modem  college  pro¬ 
fessor,  that  honors  the  Bible  as  the  living  Word  of  God  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  following  excerpt  from  his  chapter  on 
Inspiration : 

“It  should  also  be  said  that  inspiration  affected  the  very 
words.  For  it  would  be  hardly  possible  for  inspiration  to 
insure  the  correct  transmission  of  thought  without  in  some 
way  affecting  the  words.  God  so  controlled  the  writers  in 
the  expression  of  His  thought  that  they  gave  us  the  word  of 
God  in  the  language  of  men.  ...  It  is  then  as  truly  (jod*s 
own  word  as  if  He  had  used  no  instrument  at  all  in  writing 
it.  The  ideas  it  expresses  are  the  very  ideas  God  want^ 
to  convey,  so  that  God  is  fully  responsible  for  every  word  in 
it.**  P.  F.  Bobb. 
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Quiet  Talks  With  Eager  Youth.  By  S.  D.  Gordon.  Flem¬ 
ing  H.  Revell  Co.  160  pp.  $1.25. 

In  this  volume  the  author  has  made  a  valuable  addition 
to  his  “Quiet  Talk”  series.  The  style  is  that  of  a  thoughliul 
fireside  chat  with  eager  youth.  The  hysteria  of  doing  things 
is  corrected  by  a  normal  way  of  thinking  things.  The  book 
gives  kindly  advice  on  the  signs  along  life’s  highway. 

M.  H.  Roach. 


Die  Briepe  an  die  Thessalonicher  und  Galater.  Ger¬ 
man  Translation  and  Commentary  by  Dr.  A.  Steinmann. 
4th  ed.  revised.  Large  8vo.,  170  pp.  Wrapper  6.80  Marks; 
bound  7.80.  (Hanstein,  Bonn,  Germany,  1935). 

Dr.  Steinmann  was  prevented  by  illness  from  revising 
more  than  1  Thess,,  so  2  These,  and  Galatians  were  brought 
up-to-date  by  Prof.  Tillmann,  the  genial  editor  of  the  whole 
New  Testament  series  of  the  Bonner  Bibel.  This  is  perhaps 
as  well,  for  precisely  these  two  letters  contain  extraordinar¬ 
ily  difficult  problems,  and  here  the  wisdom  of  two  scholars 
has  been  brought  in  to  elucidate  them,  or  at  least  broaden 
the  basis  for  a  solution.  Even  so,  it  would  have  been  better 
to  stress  more  the  personal  character  of  Antichrist.  Also 
why  restrict  Daniel’s  abomination  of  desolation  to  the  time  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  when  Our  Lord  distinctly  says  it  is  still 
to  come? 

In  Galatians  the  South-Galatian  theory  is  ruled  out  of 
court  after  Pere  Lagrange’s  example.  The  letter  “may  well 
have  been  written  in  64  or  65  A.  D.”  in  Ephesus.  These 
views  happen  to  be  those  given  by  the  present  reviewer  in 
the  Tubinger  Quartalschrift,  1929  (Alte  und  Neue  Luka- 
nische  Quillen,  pp.  436-7).  Paul’s  relations  to  the  “other 
Apostles”  and  his  teaching  as  to  freedom  from  the  law  are 
subjects  this  commentary  treats  at  length,  and  the  New 
Creature  in  Christ  is  effectively  discussed,  as  becomes  this 
great  epistle,  where  the  mystic  aspect  of  the  Cross  of  Christ 
has  been  so  wonderfully  worked  out  by  the  Apostle. 

Hugh  Bevenot. 

Jerusalem. 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE  JOHN  Rylands  LIBRARY.  (Deansgate, 

Manchester,  England),  January  and  July  half-yearly 

parts  of  vol.  19.  Large  8vo.,  486  pp. 

While  these  issues  are  of  less  striking  contents  than  those 
some  years  back  that  published  a  great  series  of  “Early 
Christian  Documents,”  they  yet  contain  a  wealth  of  highly 
educative  material.  Mr.  R.  Waller  lays  before  us  “Letters 
addressed  to  Mrs.  Gaskell  by  celebrated  Contemporaries”; 
those  from  Elisabeth  Barrett  Browning  and  Florence  Night¬ 
ingale  are  characteristic  of  these  great  Englishwomen.  Miss 
Marion  Lofthouse  analyses  in  careful  comparative  study 
Guillaume  de  Deguileville’s  “Pelerinage  de  la  Vie  Humaine” 
(c.  1330)  in  its  various  recensions;  the  relations  of  this 
work  to  “The  Pilgrim’s  Progress”  might  profitably  be  ex¬ 
amined  by  the  same  authoress.  Professor  Charlton  dis¬ 
courses  for  over  forty  pages  on  “Falstaff”  and  Shakespeare’s 
dealings  with  this  vast  subject. 

The  July  issue  is  of  extraordinarily  varied  interest.  The 
editor  tells  us  the  history  of  the  English  Bible  of  Miles 
Coverdale  (finished  in  ()ctober,  1535).  Professor  Dodd 
turns  now  from  St.  Paul  to  St.  John  and  looks  at  his  Gospel 
from  the  Hellenistic  point  of  view,  whereupon  “the  radically 
Christian  substance  of  its  teaching  leaps  to  the  eye.”  Prof. 
Fairley  has  pages  one  must  read  on  “Nietzsche  and  the 
Poetic  Impulse,”  for  it  is  as  pastorally  instructive  as  it  is 
sad  to  witness  the  smothering  of  his  Faith.  Professor 
Jacob’s  lecture  on  “Dietrich  of  Niem”  could  be  conveniently 
supplemented  by  Father  Lawson’s  article  on  “The  Finances 
of  the  Avignon  Popes”  in  **The  Clergy  Review,  June,  1936 
(London).  The  contributions  to  Semitics  include  curious 
data  as  to  the  oldest  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  the  trans¬ 
literation  of  a  cuneiform  tablet  concerning  the  conquest  of 
Kish. 

Hugh  Bevenot. 

Jerusalem. 


Religious  Digest.  A  Monthly  Digest  of  Articles  from  the 
Leading  Religious  Magazines  and  Papers.  Williain  B. 
Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Michi¬ 
gan.  96  pp.  each  number.  $3.00  a  year. 

This  newest  religious  periodical  is  patterned  after  the 
Reader^s  Digest  in  size  and  general  make-up.  For  several 
years  it  has  been  my  custom  to  carry  the  newly  issued  num- 
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bers  of  the  Reader*s  Digest  in  my  pocket  to  read  at  odd 
moments  until  finished.  Here  is  a  similar  digest  in  the  re¬ 
ligious  field  that  will  keep  one  informed  as  to  what  is  ap- 
pearing  in  the  religious  press.  Noticing  the  short  creedal 
statement  under  the  title,  Editorial  Policy,  a  friend  made 
the  query,  “How  is  it  possible  for  a  digest  to  conform  to  a 
creed?”  The  reasonable  reply  was  that  this  statement  repre¬ 
sents  the  editorial  policy,  for  the  magazine  has  an  editorial 
department  under  the  able  management  of  Dr.  Bernard  J. 
Mulder.  The  magazine  does  not  accept  responsibility  for  the 
views  expressed  by  the  writers  of  the  chosen  articles.  After 
all,  the  well-informed  man  wants  to  know  what  the  other 
fellow  is  thinking  and  writing.  This  publication  is  for  dis¬ 
criminating  people  who  are  able  to  analyze  what  they  read. 
The  Editorial  Council  includes  some  of  the  best  known  re¬ 
ligious  writers,  seminary  professors  and  pastors  in  the 
country.  The  printed  testimonies  indicate  that  it  is  filling 
a  distinct  need. 

Rollin  T.  Chafer. 


The  Inadequacy  op  Evolution  as  a  World  View.  By 
Chester  K.  Lehman,  A.M.,  Th.B.  Mennonite  Publishing 
House,  Scottdale,  Pa.  255  pp.  $1.25. 

One  of  the  healthiest  signs  in  Christian  circles  is  the 
increasing  numbers  of  books  and  other  literature  which 
intelligently  discuss  the  implications  arising  from  the  theory 
of  evolution.  Movements  are  being  organized  to  protect 
the  youth  of  our  country,  England  and  her  colonies,  from 
the  insidious  teachings  of  the  hyx)otheses  of  evolution,  now 
discredited  by  real  scientists,  as  established  facts.  Texts 
are  being  used  in  many  colleges  and  secondary  schools  that, 
in  many  cases,  are  out  of  date,  years  behind  the  times. 

In  this  book  Dr.  Leander  S.  Keyser  introduces  his  fore¬ 
word  as  follows :  “Perhaps  the  heaviest  blow  that  can  be 
given  to  a  scientific  hypothesis  or  a  philosophical  proposi¬ 
tion  is  to  show  that  it  is  inadequate;  that  it  fails  to  explain 
some  of  the  major  facts.  The  author  deals  that  kind  of  blow 
to  the  theory  of  evolution.  He  shows  that  it  fails  dismally 
to  give  a  sufficient  basis  for  a  World  View.  ^  This  count 
against  the  theory  is  all  the  more  serious  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  evolution  is  not  a  matter  of  pure  enapirical 
science,  but  is,  rather,  a  philosophy.  ...  It  is  sufficiently 
technical  to  reveal  the  author’s  scientific  knowledge  and 
training,  and  yet  not  so  technical  as  to  frighten  away  the 
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general  reader  who  is  interested  in  actual  results  rather 
than  scientific  speculations.** 

The  approach  by  the  author  is  from  three  viewpoints, 
namely,  ttie  philosophical,  the  scientific  and  the  i)oint  of 
view  of  Biblical  Christianity.  This  is  the  proper  order  in 
dealing  with  those  who  do  not  accept  the  Biblical  testimony. 
As  Dr.  Keyser  points  out,  evolution  is  a  matter  of  philosophy. 
Professor  Lehman  amply  proves  that  it  is  not  adequate  to 
explain  the  universe.  Secondly,  he  as  fully  proves  that  it  is 
not  sustained  by  a  true  scientific  process.  Not  until  these 
two  points  are  established,  does  our  author  present  the 
Christian  world  view.  As  a  concise,  but  at  the  same  time 
a  telling,  treatment  of  the  subject  this  book  may  be  highly 
commended. 

Rollin  T.  Chafer. 


Evolution  and  Christianity.  By  Jessie  Wiesman  Gibbs. 

Published  by  the  Author.  Knoxville,  Tenn.  226  pp. 

Here  is  a  book  of  a  different  type,  howbeit  a  very  valu¬ 
able  testimony.  The  aim  of  the  book  is  to  exhibit  a  com¬ 
parison,  point  by  point,  between  the  modern  evolutionary 
philosophy  and  Biblical  Christianity.  In  the  ** Addendum — 
The  Scientific  Test,**  the  author  says,  “The  application  of  the 
scientific  test  to  the  evolutionary  philosophy  was  no  part 
of  my  plan  in  writing  this  book.  I  can  claim  no  competence 
as  a  natural  scientist;  my  work  is  in  the  realm  of  faith  and 
pure  reason.**  This  of  course  would  not  impress  those  who 
believe  “that  the  scientist  appears  as  the  modem  revelator, 
wonderworker,  emancipator  and  saviour.**  The  two  chapters 
entitled,  “Evolution  and  Pure  Reason**  and  “Christianity  and 
Pure  Reason,**  go  to  the  very  heart  of  a  test  based  upon 
grounds  of  reason.  The  chapter  which  deals  with  the  effect 
of  the  evolutionary  philosophy  on  the  Church  should  be  put 
into  pamphlet  form  and  widely  distributed  amongst  the 
large  class  of  clergymen  who  are  unable  to  extricate 
themselves  from  their  present  position  based  as  it  is  on  a 
discredited  philosophy. 

As  an  adjunct  to  works  which  purport  to  answer  pseudo¬ 
science  with  the  facts  of  true  science,  this  work  will  be 
found  to  be  very  helpful.  The  author  closes  the  Preface 
with  these  words:  “I  earnestly  hope  that  those  who  read 
this  book  will  take  the  pains  to  look  up  the  Scripture 
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passages  cited.  My  whole  aim  in  writing  it  has  been  to 
direct  attention  back  to  the  Scriptures  and  to  exhibit  their 
supreme  authority.*’ 

Rollin  T.  Chafer. 

Le  Texte  DU  Nouveau  Testament.  By  Eugene  Mercier 
Imprimerie  La  Concorde,  Lausanne,  1936.  XV+128 

pages.  Price  2  fr.  60  (Swiss). 

A  delightful  booklet!  The  scanty  collection  of  French 
works  on  textual  criticism  has  been  in  need  of  this  type  of 
book.  Prepared  with  an  eye  on  the  intelligent  lajrman,  it 
is  not  as  voluminous  nor  as  technical  as  Jacquier’s  thesaurus 
Le  Nouveau  Testament  dans  VEglise  chretienne,  Tome  II, 
Le  Texte  du  N,  T.  A  surprisingly  large  number  of  facts, 
however,  are  packed  into  its  pages.  Following  a  sketch  of 
the  formation  of  the  canon,  the  sources  of  criticism  are 
displayed,  the  subsequent  history  of  the  text  in  manuscript 
form  is  traced,  the  making  of  the  principal  critical  editions 
is  narrated,  and  notes  on  several  disputed  pericopes  of  the 
N.  T.  closes  the  book.  That  it  is  up-t^ate  is  seen  from  the 
mention  of  the  sale  of  Codex  Sinaiticus  to  Britain. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  ancient  versions,  room  is  left 
for  Streeter's  theory  of  local  texts.  No  further  light  is  shed 
on  the  knotty  problem  of  the  Western  type  of  text.  There 
are  interesting  remarks  on  the  former  reticence  of  the 
Roman  Church  to  allow  scholars  to  examine  Codex  B.  The 
curious  fate  of  the  rather  important  MS  H*  is  told:  How  in 
the  Middle  Ages  its  leaves  had  been  used  to  bind  other 
codices;  how  forty-one  of  these  have  been  recovered;  and 
how,  mirabile  dictu,  the  text  of  sixteen  pages  still  lost  has 
been  deciphered  by  using  a  mirror  to  read  the  smudges  from 
the  imprint  of  the  greasy  inks  used  to  write  this  MS. 

M.  Mercier  paints  a  vivid  picture  of  monks  at  work  in 
a  scriptorium,  transcribing  MSS.  Some  of  the  scribes  have 
left  naive  colophons  which  intimate  that  reproducing  manu¬ 
scripts  was  real  toil ;  e.  p.,  “As  travelers  are  happy  to  revisit 
their  fatherland,  so  those  who  write  are  happy  to  see  the 
end  of  their  book,”  and  “You  do  not  know  what  it  is  to 
write!  It  is  a  crushing  drudgery — it  bends  your  back,  dims 
your  eyes,  and  bruises  your  stomach  and  sides.” 

A  photographic  reproduction,  never  before  published,  of 
an  eleventh  century  minuscule  closes  the  book.  The  indexes 
are  much  more  complete  than  those  usually  found  in  French 
books. 
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The  style  of  this  work  is  charming,  written  as  only  a 
Gaul  can  embellish  facts  with  a  romantic  glow. 

Bruce  M.  Metzger. 

The  Origin  and  Growth  op  Religion.  By  Father  P.  W. 

Schmidt,  translated  by  H.  J.  Rose;  Methuen  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

London.  1931,  xvi+302  pages. 

The  author,  true  to  his  name,  has  forged  a  mighty  piece 
of  work,  as  only  a  German  smith  can  do.  Father  Schmidt 
has  been,  as  Wer  ist*s,  the  German  Who*8  Who,  explains, 
actively  engaged  in  many  learned  societies  and  pursuits — 
from  being  the  Pontifical  Director  of  the  Missions  and  Eth¬ 
nological  Museum  at  Rome  to  being  the  founder  and  editor 
of  the  international  publication,  Anthropos,  The  most 
epochal  of  his  twenty  or  more  books  listed  in  Wer  isfs  is 
Der  Ur  sprung  der  Gottesidee,  six  volumes  packed  with  facts 
about  the  beliefs  and  religious  mores  of  all  manner  of  primi¬ 
tive  and  out-of-the-way  peoples.  The  present  book  being 
reviewed  is  a  condensation  of  the  stupendous  amount  of 
material  in  his  Ursprung,  It  is  an  English  translation  of 
Schmidt’s  Handbuch  der  Vergleichenden  Religions  Geschichte, 
which  is  designated  on  the  post-title  page  as  Ursprung  und 
Werden  der  Religion,  Theorien  und  Tatsachen.  In  this  vol¬ 
ume,  then,  we  have  the  quintessence  of  the  labors  of  Schmidt 
and  a  host  of  others  in  the  field  of  religious  origins.  Very 
naturally,  therefore,  the  specific  gravity  of  this  book  is  high; 
but  it  will  well  repay  the  efforts  of  any  minister  to  plod 
through  it  in  order  to  gain  a  firmer  faith  in  the  trustworthi¬ 
ness  of  the  Word  of  God. 

The  outcome  of  this  book  is  that  evolution  cannot  be  postu¬ 
lated  as  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  religion,  but  the  facts 
— cold,  hard  facts— demonstrate  that  monotheism  was  every¬ 
where  the  earliest  form  of  religion  of  which  we  have  knowl¬ 
edge.  Schmidt  has  smitten  his  opponents  hip  and  thigh.  In¬ 
stead  of  answering  him,  they  have  largely  ignored  his  docu¬ 
mentation  of  evidence,  preferring  rather  to  brush  him  aside 
with  Archimedes’  entreaty.  Noli  turhare  circulos  meos. 

The  vantage  ground  from  which  Schmidt  takes  his  obser¬ 
vations  as  to  the  age  of  various  religious  beliefs  is  their  rela¬ 
tionship  or  contemporaneousness  with  the  several  Kvltur- 
kreise,  or  culture-horizons  of  peoples.  And  this  relationship 
is  determined,  not  by  subjective  theories,  but  by  purely  sci¬ 
entific  investigations  in  ethnology.  Not  only  is  this  book  val¬ 
uable  for  a  summary  of  Father  Schmidt’s  own  researches. 
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but  it  is  a  thesaurus  of  the  labors  of  others,  representing  all 
schools  of  thought.  He  traces  historically  the  rise,  popularity, 
and  decline  of  the  various  theories  set  forth  to  explain  the 
origin  of  man’s  highest  and  noblest  drive  and  emotion,  re¬ 
ligion. 

The  salient  hypotheses  have  been  the  following.  Max 
Mueller,  who  in  his  four  volumes  of  Chips  from  a  German 
Workshop,  wavers  between  monotheism,  henotheism,  and 
polytheism  (in  the  form  of  nature  myths),  could  not  with¬ 
stand  the  tide  of  naturalism  of  his  age  and  swung  the  weight 
of  his  scholarship  on  the  side  of  the  nature  myth  theory. 
Then  Sir  John  Lubbock,  imbued  with  Auguste  Comte’s  posi¬ 
tivism,  suggested  fetishism  as  the  fount  from  which  all  re¬ 
ligion  had  its  rise.  A  little  later  Herbert  Spencer  developed 
his  sociological  system  in  which  he  founded  a  religion  on 
manism,  or  ghost  worship.  Just  prior  to  Spencer  and  over¬ 
lapping  him  was  Edward  B.  Tyler’s  proposal  to  derive  re¬ 
ligion  from  animism.  Wundt  upheld  Tylor’s  banner  with 
his  Volkerpsychologie. 

In  the  twentieth  century  a  group  of  anthropologists  ad¬ 
vanced  the  star  myth  theory.  Winckler,  Jeremias,  Stucken, 
Siecke,  and  others  were  associated  with  this  hypothesis. 
The  great  name  for  the  next  theory,  the  totemistic  theory, 
was  the  noted  Englishman,  Sir.  J.  G.  Frazer.  Scarcely  sec¬ 
ond  to  Frazer  was  Robertson  Smith,  who  made  havoc  of  the 
historical  framework  of  the  Old  Testament  by  rigorously 
applying  this  theory.  J.  H.  King  and  a  host  of  other  savants 
propounded  ma^sm  as  the  open  sesame  for  revealing  the 
history  of  religion.  The  precursor  of  Schmidt  was  Andrew 
Lang.  Like  Apollos,  he  was  on  the  right  track ;  but  he  knew 
only  Australia.  Finally  Schmidt  appears,  builds  broader 
the  foundation  laid  by  Lang,  adds  sui^rstructure,  and,  with 
his  extensive  knowledge  of  all  primitive  tribes  all  over  the 
earth,  constructs  the  High  Cod  theory. 

Very  briefly  summarized,  Schmidt’s  findings  among  the 
Pygmy  tribes,  the  South-East  Australians,  the  Central 
Californian  Indians,  the  Indians  of  the  North-West,  the 
Tierra  del  Fuegians,  the  Arctic  primitives,  the  primitive 
peoples  of  Asia,  the  Kols  and  Pariahs  of  Central  and  South 
India,  the  Bushmen  of  Central  African  Congo,  the  Caribs 
of  the  West  Indies,  the  Papuans  of  New  Guinea,  the  Negri¬ 
tos  of  the  Philippines,  various  tribes  of  Cicronesia  and  Poly¬ 
nesia,  the  Kalmuks  of  Siberia,  the  Veddas  of  Ceylon,  the 
Bantu  of  southern  Africa,  and  many  other  peoples,  show 
that  the  following  beliefs  were  widely  held  concerning  the 
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High  God.  They  said  that  He  is  One,  has  existed  from  etern¬ 
ity,  knows  all  things,  is  beneficent,  inculcates  morality,  is  all 
powerful,  and  was  the  creative  Power.  They  apply  the  name 
‘‘father*'  to  the  Supreme  Being  in  every  single  area  of  the 
primitive  culture  when  he  is  addressed  or  appealed  to. 
Though  he  is  spoken  of  as  being  shining  white  or  like  fire 
in  his  appearance,  no  image  of  the  primitive  Supreme  Be¬ 
ing  is  made  anywhere.  Further,  Schmidt  shows  that  there 
is  but  one  primitive  people  among  whom  we  are  not  able 
to  prove  with  certainty  that  they  pray  to  one  Being.  Most 
of  them  had  sacrifices,  whether  of  grain  or  of  blood,  and 
most  of  them  practised  strict  monogamy,  eschewing  immor¬ 
ality.  All  of  them  believed  in  a  future  life.  Listen  to  the 
emphatic  German  of  Schmidt  on  this  point:  “Das  es  ein 
Jenseits  fuer  Menschen  gibt,  daran  glauben  alle  Urvoelker 
ohne  Ausnahme,"  S.  266  sq.,  (English  translation,  p.  275). 

A  remarkable  point,  as  Schmidt  indicates,  is  that  the 
descent  of  pristine  monotheism  went  through,  roughly,  stages 
of  degeneration  which  are  the  reverse  of  the  order  of  the 
various  theories  propounded  to  explain  the  rise  of  religion. 
That  is,  by  reading  the  above  mentioned  list  of  theories  of 
the  origin  of  religion,  from  the  last  theory  to  the  first,  the 
order  of  religion's  decline  is  outlined,  and  that  along  lines 
laid  down  in  Romans  1:21-32. 

And  what  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter?  It  is 
summed  up  in  a  quotation  from  an  address  given  by  Father 
Schmidt  at  Phinceton  Theological  Seminary  on  April  2,  1935. 
“All  these  beliefs  [among  primitive  tribes]  seem  to  me  to  be 
another  grave  testimony  that  the  oldest  religion  was  not 
the  product  of  man's  own  thinking  and  research,  but  rather 
something  given  to  him  from  without,  dogma  datum,  revealed 
to  him  by  God  Himself,  and  it  was  the  first  ancestor  who 
served  God  as  the  principal  organ  for  this  revelation." 

Bruce  M.  Metzger. 

Evangelize  to  a  Finish.  By  Alfred  S.  Buxton,  M.A.  and 

Dr.  Howard  Guinness.  The  Inter-Varsity  Fellowship, 

43  Russell  Square,  London,  60  pp.  6d. 

In  this  stirring  and  missionary  pamphlet  the  story  is  told 
of  how  the  I.  V.  F.  watchword  “Evangelize  to  a  Finish"  was 
given  to  the  General  Secretary,  Dr.  Howard  Guinness,  and 
Mr.  Paul  Guinness  (an  alumnus  of  Evangelical  Theological 
College).  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  thrilling  message  of 
this  missionary  appeal  without  being  stirred  to  the  depths. 
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It  is  heartening  to  read  of  an  increasing  missionary  fervour 
in  the  Universities  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 


S.  W.  Murray. 


Britain  Without  God.  By  a  London  Journalist,  The  Sut- 
terworth  Press,  London.  160  pp.  1/6. 

This  startling  book  tells  of  an  organized  anti-god  cam¬ 
paign  in  Britain.  With  penetrating  insight  into  present- 
day  religious  life,  the  author  lays  part  of  the  blame  at  the 
door  of  an  unfaithful  Church  which  has  played  with  the 
serpent  of  Rationalism.  He  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  the 
Christian  Church  to  recognize  the  enemy,  and  to  fulfil  its 
task  of  Evangelization.  He  advocates  the  restoration  of  the 
Bible  class  because  “constructive  teaching  of  the  Bible  .  .  . 
and  its  message  for  today  would  do  much  to  establish  our 
young  people  in  the  faith.” 

S.  W.  Murray. 

Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 


Search  the  Scriptures.  Booklet  No.  3  by  the  Rev.  H.  E. 
Guilleband,  M.A.  Published  by  the  Inter-Varsity  Fel¬ 
lowship,  43  Russell  Square,  London,  W.  C.  1.  103  pp.  1/6. 

This  is  the  third  installment  of  the  Inter-Varsity  Fel¬ 
lowship  Bible  Study  Course.  The  course  has  been  published 
in  response  to  a  widespread  demand  from  the  Christian 
Unions  in  the  Universities  for  a  systematic  plan  which  can 
be  used  daily  in  the  “quiet  time,”  and  will  guide  the  reader 
through  the  whole  Bible  in  the  three  years  of  an  average 
College  career.  The  plan  of  the  study  is  set  forth  in  the 
general  directions  which  are  repeated  in  each  booklet.  A 
short  analysis  of  each  book  is  given  and  a  number  of  ques¬ 
tions  set  to  enable  the  student  to  use  his  knowledge.  This 
booklet  deals  with  Joshua,  Judges,  John  (Gospel  and  Epis¬ 
tles),  Job,  Isaiah,  1  Peter,  and  1  and  2  Corinthians.  The 
I.  V.  F.  course  is  one  that  will  prove  vep^  useful  to  those  who 
have  not  too  much  time  to  devote  to  Bible  study. 

S.  W.  Murray. 


Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 
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The  New  Home.  By  Captain  Reginald  Wallis.  Published 
by  Pickering  and  Inglis,  London.  96  pp.  1/6. 

This  book  is  a  collection  of  eight  addresses  by  the  much- 
beloved  Captain  Wallis.  It  is  difficult  to  select  any  one  for 
special  mention  as  every  one  is  of  such  a  high  standard. 
Vital  and  vigorous  Christian  testimony  backed  up  by  a  well 
balanced  life  constitute  the  need  of  the  present  day.  Captain 
Wallis  tells  us  how.  Mr.  Lindsay  Glegg  who  writes  a  fore¬ 
word  says  of  Captain  Wallis,  “He  understands  young  people, 
and  knows  how  to  reach  their  hearts.”  We  wish  a  wide 
circulation  of  this  valuable  book  particularly  among  young 
people.  Vital  Christian  truths  are  presented  with  a  great 
charm  and  attraction. 

S.  W.  Murray. 

Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 
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A  nnouncements 


With  this  issue  we  resume  the  series  on 
the  Doctrine  of  Sin  by  Dr.  Lewis  Sperry 
Chafer  which  was  temporarily  discontinued 
on  account  of  illness.  It  is  the  plan  to  com¬ 
plete  the  series  in  the  January-March  num¬ 
ber.  The.se  valuable  articles  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  book  form  after  completion. 

We  clo.se  our  second  year  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA  with  Kl’^titude 
for  the  many  letters  of  encouraj^ement  and 
appreciation  received  from  our  readers. 
The.se  letters  have  come  from  all  cla.s.ses  of 
our  reader.s — laymen,  ministers,  and  college 
and  seminary  professors. 

We  also  thank  those  of  our  readers  that 
have  materially  helped  to  increase  our  sub- 
.scription  list.  If  ev^ery  one  of  our  sub.scrib- 
ers  should  secure  one  new  sub.scriber  early 
this  coming  .sea.son  the  red  in  our  printing 
account  would  be  changed  to  black.  So 
many  expre.ss  the  hope  that  this  testimony 
will  be  continued.  Will  you  not  help  us  to 
maintain  it  by  aiding  us  to  secure  support 
sutficient  for  the  actual  cost  of  production? 


Managing  Editor. 


EVANGELICAL  THEOLOGICAL  COLLEGE 

(A  Standard  ('alvinistic  Stoninary,  Denominationally  Unrelated) 


This  Seminary  and  Graduate  School  of  The- 
olot»y  now  offei’s  two  courses  only. 

( 1  •  A  four-year  course  made  up  of  prescribed 
and  elective  courses  leads  to  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Theology.  This  course  requires  four 
years  of  study  in  Theology,  Hebrew  and  New 
Testament  Greek.  All  standard  subjects  of  a 
well-balanced  theological  curriculum  are  also 
provided,  together  with  thorough  training  in 
Biblical  exposition.  Electives  are  provided  for 
in  the  third  and  fourth  years  to  enable  the 
student  to  select  a  major  in  the  field  of  which 
a  graduating  thesis  of  not  less  than  ten  thou¬ 
sand  words  is  required.  A  college  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree,  or  its  academic  equivalent,  is  a 
prerequisite  requirement  for  this  degree.  For 
students  holding  the  standard  B.D.  or  Th.B. 
degree  the  Th.M.  may  be  won  in  one  year. 

( 2 1  Elective  courses  covering  two  additional 
years  of  study  are  required  for  the  Doctor  of 
Theology  degree,  the  first  year  of  which  must 
be  taken  in  residence.  For  requirements  and 
particulars,  address, 

ROLLIN  T.  CHAFER,  Refjisfyar 
3901-31  Swiss  Avenue 
Dallas,  Texas 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

W  e  are  now  complying  with  many  requests  in 
establishing  a  book  room  under  the  auspices  of  a 
committee  of  the  faculty.  Approved  books  may 
now  be  ordered  through  us,  including  works 
favorably  mentioned  in  our  Book  Review  Depart¬ 
ment. 

W'e  shall  also  feature  the  books  written  by 
members  of  our  faculty  and  boards,  including  the 
works  of  Doctors  Lewis  S.  (Chafer,  Henry  A. 
Ironside,  Arno  C.  Gaebelein,  Norman  B.  Harri¬ 
son  and  others. 

TWO  NEW  BOOKS  BY  MEMBERS 
OE  Ol  R  FACULTY 

“77/<'  h^phe.sian  Letter,  Doctrinolly  C onsidered, 
by  Lewis  Sperry  (Chafer.  176  pages,  $1.00.  A 
spiritual  feast.  Now  ready.  Published  by 
Loizeaux  Brothers,  New'  York. 

'‘The  Preinillennial  and  AntiUetinial  Systems  of 
Interpretation  Analyzed  and  (low pared,”  by 
(Charles  Lee  Eeinberg.  Now  on  the  press  of 
the  Zondervan  Publishing  House,  Grand 
Rapids.  $1.50.  .\uthoritati\ e  and  valuable. 
Orders  now  being  booked  for  future  mailing. 

Place  your  orders  with  us  for  both  of  these  hooks 

THE  COLLEGE  BOOK  ROOM 


3909  Swiss  Avenue 


Dallas,  Texas 


